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A GREAT EVANGELICAL* 
Alonzo Potter, the Third Bishop of Pennsylvania 
By William Wilson Manross, Ph.D. 


Tr growing recognition that history must cover all phases of 


human development has two significant consequences for. the 

ecclesiastical historian. It calls attention to the importance of 
his field as a part of general history, and it requires him to broaden his 
treatment of that field. Instead of showing only the high lights of his 
subject—the dramatic missionary exploits, the bitter theological contro- 
versies, and the rise of new parties or movements—he must endeavor 
to present a connected picture of the life and growth of the institutions 
with which he is concerned. 

When he does this, he finds that a new set of heroes, as well as a 
new series of facts, are brought within his view. The courageous mis- 
sionaries, the venerable founders, and the bold contenders are still im- 
portant, but added to them are the men who have ably led the church 
in quieter tiines and places, molding its institutions and fostering its 
development. 

It is with a hero of this newer type that the present study is con- 
cerned. To identify Alonzo Potter to those to whom his name may not be 
familiar, I have called him a “great Evangelical.” The account I am 
about to give of his life will, I believe, justify that title, but it should 
be explained at the start that the greatness ascribed to Bishop Potter 
is of a quiet and solid, rather than a conspicuous or dramatic character. 
After a presbyterate spent mostly in an academic environment, he was 
called, in middle life, to become the bishop of a diocese which two able 
predecessors had already brought into a condition of strength and pros- 


*This monograph is an extension of an address delivered at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Church Historical Soctety in Philadelphia on April 20, 1939. 
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perity. Under such circumstances, startling achievements were not 
to be looked for, but throughout his career, which, from his ordination 
in 1821 to his death in 1865, covers an important period in the history 
of the Episcopal Church, he showed himself a tireless worker and a 
statesmanlike leader in the cause of that Church. 

Concerning Potter’s early life we have only such information as 
has been preserved for us by his biographer, Bishop Howe, and his 
eulogist, Bishop Stevens. From them we learn that he was born on 
July 6, 1800, in a small Dutchess County, New York, village, then known 
as Beekman, but subsequently renamed La Grange. Both of his parents 
were Quakers. His father, Joseph Potter, a successful farmer, was 
descended from colonists who settled in Portsmouth, Rhode Island, in 
the middle years of the seventeenth century. 

Alonzo began his formal education in a local school, which, unless 
it differed from most country schools of the day, was taught by some 
half-trained stripling who was either trying thus to eke out a living 
while preparing for some profession, or had not yet decided what 
to do with himself. When he had learned what he could under such 
tuition, the boy was sent to a slightly more advanced academy in Pough- 
keepsie, which was located across the street from Christ Church rectory, 
and had once been under the supervision of Philander Chase, the future 
bishop of Ohio and IlIlinois.* 

Joseph Potter enjoyed sufficient popularity with his neighbors to 
be sent by them, for a number of terms, as their representative at Albany. 
While he was there he met the Reverend Eliphalet Nott, president of 
Union College, who found it useful to be acquainted with as many mem- 
bers of the legislature as possible. One day, with pardonable pride, he 
showed Dr. Nott a letter from his son, Alonzo, then in the Poughkeepsie 
academy. Dr. Nott immediately professed himself much impressed with 
the boy’s talents, and urged that he be sent to Union. The elder Potter 
accepted this suggestion, and. so, in his sixteenth year (then about 
the average age for entering college), Alonzo matriculated at the Schenec- 
tady institution.” 

Union College, having been founded in 1795, was only five years 
older than the young freshman, but it enjoyed a prestige out of propor- 


tion to its years, for its president was one of the best known educators 
of his day. 


1M. A, DeW. Howe, Memoirs of the Life and Service of the Rt. Rev. Alonzo 
Potter, D. D., LL. D. (Philadelphia, 1871), pp. 15-16; W. B. Stevens, A Discourse 
Commemorative of the Rt. Rev. Alonzo Potter, D, D., LL. D. (Philadelphia, 
1866), p. 6; H. W. Reynolds, The Records of Christ Church, Poughkeepsie, 
(Poughkeepsie, 1911), pp. 140-44. 


*Howe, op. cit., pp. 16-17; Stevens, op. cit-, p. 7. 
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Genius is always difficult to define, and pedagogical genius is one 
of its least definable forms, because the results of a teacher’s work are 
less tangible and slower in appearance than the achievements of an 
artist, or a writer, or even of a statesman. It is not easy, therefore, 
to say in just what way Dr. Nott had earned his reputation as an in- 
structor. Some of his educational theories were so advanced that they 
might, with a little alteration in phraseology, be included in the latest 
bulletin of Teachers’ College. Others sound more like the echo of popu- 
lar American prejudices. 

He sought, we are told, to preserve each man’s individuality, en- 
couraging every student to think and act for himself, instead of accepting 
docilely the opinions of his teachers, however learned they might be. 
Though he was probably too good a Latinist to accept the popular 
modern definition of education as the “leading out” of the pupil’s natural 
aptitudes, he did believe in the principle it expresses. Book-learning 
he considered of slight value in comparison with that mysterious, but 
no doubt important, thing called “a knowledge of human nature”. As 
one student expressed it, “With him, book-worms and pedants were at 
a discount. He would have every man rely upon his genius and not 
consume his strength with the wasting midnight oil.” He advised the 
students in the senior class, who came most directly under his super- 
vision, to confine their reading to Shakespeare and the Bible.* 

In an age when most colleges were governed by elaborate and 
unenforceable rules, which would today be laughed out of any but 
the most backward boarding schools, he set, at Union, an example of 
manly and liberal discipline. According to his most famous pupil, 
William Henry Seward, “There was an absence of everything inquisi- 
torial or suspicious; there were no courts or impeachments; every 
young man had his appointed studies, recitations and attendance at 
prayers; and a demeanor was required which should not disturb the 
quiet or order of the institution.” Offenders were admonished privately. 
Those who repeated their offenses were reported to their parents, and 
chronic insubordinates were dismissed, but the dismissal was never pub- 
lic, and only those immediately concerned knew when a young man’s 
misdeeds had been reported back home.* 

In the routine of the classroom, Union was less advanced, unless 
an informality bordering upon laxity can be considered progressive. 
The recitation method was used, as in most colleges of the period. Each 
student was given three assignments to be done for the next day, and 
was allowed to feel that his duty was performed when he had com- 


3C. E. West, An Address at the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Class of 1832 
(Brooklyn, 1882), pp. 32-34. 
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pleted them. The professors confined themselves to hearing and cor- 
recting the recitations, and many of them were none too assiduous 


in doing even that. 

Little was done to encourage the students’ ambition. There were 
various honors at commencement which were supposed to go as re- 
wards for scholarship, but widespread suspicions of favoritism in their 
distribution tended to nullify their effect. This situation was in part 
corrected, during Potter’s student days, by the founding of a chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa (the fourth in the country), but the competitive 
spirit was never encouraged as strongly as, according to American 
tradition, it should have been.* 

The physical accommodations at the college were also open 
to criticism. Cleanliness, as in many parts of America, was a virtue 
more talked about than practiced, and, as a result, the students were 
never able to free themselves from the annoyance of bedbugs, but for 
this discomfort they received some compensation in the low cost of 
their education. One student, not long after Potter’s time, found that 
he could live “like a prince” on a total outlay, for two years, of $342.61° 


Whatever its limitations, Union College, under Dr. Nott, left upon 
the minds of its students an impression which they retained with 
gratitude throughout their lives, and its graduates included a notable 
number of men who were to make important contributions to the de- 
velopment of American life. William Henry Seward, Lincoln’s Secre- 
tary of State, has already been mentioned. Besides him, there were 
such leaders as Francis Wayland, an influential reformer, and president 
of Brown University; John W. Raymond, first president of Vassar 
College ; Nathaniel P. Tallmadge, United States Senator; and Chancellor 
William Kent, one of New York State’s great judges. 

Union also made a significant contribution to the leadership of 
the Episcopal Church. At least four bishops, during the first half 
of the nineteenth century, were among its alumni. Besides Alonzo 
Potter, they were his younger brother, Horatio, sixth bishop of New 
York; Thomas Church Brownell, third bishop of Connecticut; and 
George Washington Doane, second bishop of New Jersey.’ Bishop 
Brownell once declared that he owed more to President Nott than to 

*F. H. Seward, William H. Seward: An Autobiography from 1801-1834 with 


a Memoir of His Life and Selections from His Letters, 1831-1846 (New York, 


1891), Vol. I, p. 31. 

5West, op. cit., p. 33; Seward, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 31. 

8West, op. cit., pp. 13, 35. 

TIbid., pp. 34-35; Howe, op. cit., p. 18; Alonzo Potter, A Discourse Pronounced 
at Schenectady, July 22, 1845, on the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Founding of 
Union College (Schenectady, 1845), p. 11. t 
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any other man then living-—a feeling which was undoubtedly shared by 
many of his fellow students.® 

If Potter’s character had already begun to form along the lines 
which it later displayed, there must have been much to irritate in the 
casualness of the life at Union, for he was, in later years, a man of 
orderly habits and a strict disciplinarian, but he felt the attraction of 
the president’s personality sufficiently to accept the offer of a position 
as tutor in the college shortly after his graduation. Two years later, 
at the age of twenty-one, he married Dr. Nott’s only daughter, Sarah 
Maria, and was made professor of mathematics and natural history in 
the college. Whether the two events were connected or merely co- 
incidental is a question which cannot, at this late date, be decided, but 
if any element of nepotism did enter into the appointment, it was jus- 
tified by the event, for Potter proved himself a conscientious and capable 
teacher, who, if less gifted than his distinguished father-in-law, was able 
to supply a needed element of regularity and discipline in the latter’s. 
easy-going administration. 

So well, indeed, did the young professor acquit himself that, in 
1825, he was offered the presidency of three-year-old Geneva (now 
Hobart) College in western New York. This offer, to which no sus- 
picion of favoritism could be attached, showed the high estimate placed 
upon Potter’s ability by the all-powerful Bishop John Henry Hobart 
of New York, but it was declined, and Potter remained at Union for 
another year, at the end of which he accepted a call to the parochial 
ministry.® 

As has already been stated, Potter had been brought up a Quaker. 
What the influences were that drew him toward the Episcopal Church 
are not known. It is possible that he became acquainted with its services 
while studying in Poughkeepsie, but all that is definitely known is that 
he decided to become an Episcopalian shortly after his graduation frem 
college, while on a visit to an older brother in Philadelphia. At the same 
time he determined to enter the ministry. 

He secured admission as a candidate for orders in his home state 
of New York, but was soon afterward transferred to Pennsylvania,’® 
where he studied for a few months under the Reverend Samuel H. 
Turner, then acting as diocesan superintendent of theological education, 
but soon to become one of the first professors in General Seminary. 
This connection was interrupted by Potter’s return to Union, but his_ 


8Stevens, op. cit., p. 9. 
®Ibid., pp. 8-10; Howe, op. cit., pp. 18-24. 
Diocese of New York, Journal of Convention, 1818 (New York, 1818), 


p. 15. 
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studies were continued, so that he was prepared for ordination to the 
diaconate as soon as he reached the canonical age of twenty-one.'' 

The college professor, in the early years of the nineteenth century, 
did not enjoy the intellectual and social prestige that is his today. A 
few distinguished individuals, chiefly in the larger colleges, were lay- 
ing, with patient labor, the foundations of American scholarship, but 
by most people the position of a college teacher was regarded as a 
dignified form of semi-retirement which influential friends might secure 
for a clergyman who had not been successful in parish work or whom 
age or illness had partially incapacitated. 

Potter’s youth and early promotion distinguished him, in some 
measure, from such routine pedagogical hacks, but he very likely felt 
that both his reputation and his self-respect required the proving of 
his ability in some field which his contemporaries recognized as im- 
portant. Perhaps, too, he felt that the work of teaching mathematics 
and natural philosophy was not specifically religious enough for a young 
and able-bodied minister. At any rate, when, in 1826, he was asked 
to become rector of St. Paul’s Church, Boston, he accepted the call.'* 

St. Paul’s had been founded a few years previously by a number 
of prominent Bostonians who were admirers of the Reverend Samuel 
Farmar Jarvis, son of the second bishop of Connecticut. Dr. Jarvis was 
a distinguished scholar, who, with the Reverend Samuel H. Turner, 
composed the first faculty of General Theological Seminary. He 
promptly accepted the call to St. Paul’s, partly, it is said, because he 
was disgusted with the indifference then shown toward the seminary 
in New York. The situation in which he found himself, though super- 
ficially promising, was, in reality, a very difficult one. The fact that 
the parish had been created for the purpose of securing his services 
made it equally hard for him to live up to the expectations of the people, 
and for them to yield him the ready and unquestioning loyalty which, 
under the circumstances, he naturally expected. The result was a dis- 
pute which ended with the vestry’s notifying Bishop Griswold that an 
“irreconcilable difference” existed between the parish and its rector. 
The bishop, in accordance with the canon, ordered Dr. Jarvis to resign. 
After some protest, he did so, and Professor Potter was called to suc- 
ceed him.'* 


Since most experienced clergymen agree that it is better to follow 


Howe, op. cit., pp. 18-19; Stevens, op. cit., p. 18; S. T. Turner, Autobiog- 
raphy (New York, 1863), p. 71. 

12Howe, op. cit., p. 24. 

137, S. Stone, Memoir of the Life of the Rt. Rev. Alexander Victs Griswold, 
D. D. (Philadelphia, 1844), pp. 332-38; Turner, op. cit., p. 92; Diocese of Massa- 
chusetts, Journals of Conventions, 1784-1828 (Boston, 1849), pp. 214-15. 
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an unpopular pastor than a popular one, Potter’s position was probably 
not so difficult as it might have been, but it did call for the exercise of 
tact and patience. The dismissal of Dr. Jarvis and the dispute con- 
nected with it had repercussions throughout the Eastern Diocese, and 
left scars in the parish which could not be expected to disappear im- 
mediately. The new rector carefully ignored the ill feeling that remained 
and allowed time to perform its healing work. His institution, which 
marked the first use of that service by Bishop Griswold, served also as 
an expression of harmony, for the New England prelate was assisted 
by Bishop Hobart, with whom he had lately had a brief but unpleasant 
dispute.** 

If Potter’s decision to accept a parochial cure had been governed 
in any degree by the desire to test his ability in a more active field 
than that of teaching, the experiment was clearly successful. Within a 
year after his coming to St. Paul’s that young parish had passed its 
venerable sisters, Christ Church and Trinity, to become the largest Epis- 
copal congregation in Boston.’* 

In 1829 he was sent by Massachusetts as one of its deputies to 
General Convention, where he served as chairman of the committee on 
the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, and signed a report urging 
the adoption of some systematic method of raising missionary funds, 
and the concentration of work in certain areas, so that the resources of 
the infant organization might not be dissipated through being spread 
over too wide a field.** He also preached the annual sermon before 
the society’s board of directors, making an eloquent appeal for missionary 
contributions.'*? Later in the same year, he preached before the Con- 
necticut Church Scholarship Society, in Christ Church, Hartford, on be- 
half of efforts for the increase of the ministry.'® 

The prosperity of St. Paul’s continued to increase throughout the 
five years of Potter’s incumbency, but the untiring effort which he ex- 
pended in his pastoral work began to tell upon his never very rugged 
health. One incident of his rectorship may be mentioned, because it was 
to have an interesting sequel, though at the time it probably passed un- 
noticed by anyone but the person principally concerned. The Episcopal 
Church was still the only Protestant body in New England to mark 
Christmas with any special observance, and many outsiders consequently 
came to hear her services, “to see the church dressed in living Christmas 
green.” and to hear what was considered “strange music for the House 

14Stevens, op. cit., p. 11; Stone, op. cit., pp. 337-38. 

Diocese of Massachusetts, Journals, 1784-1828, p. 216. 

16General Convention, Journal, 1829 (New York, 1829), pp. 65-70. 
17 Alonso Potter, An Appeal on Behalf of Missions (Boston, 1829). 


184Alonzo Potter, A Sermon Delivered in Christ Church, Hartford, before the 
Connecticut Church Scholarship Society (Boston, 1830). 
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of God.” Among those who came for this purpose, to St. Paul’s one 
Christmas was a youth named William Bacon Stevens, the son of Con- 
gregational parents, who thus obtained his first glimpse of an Episcopal 
service. Later this young man was drawn into the ministry of the 
Church, served for a number, of years under Bishop Potter, in Pennsyl- 
vania, and eventually became his assistant and successor.’® 

Potter had not been in Boston very long before his Union contem- 
porary, George Washington Doane, was called as assistant minister of 
Trinity Church, of which he shortly became rector. Doane was an en- 
thusiastic partisan, who seldom allowed his talents for political agitation 
to remain unused, and though he found it difficult to disturb the 
normally placid waters of the Eastern Diocese, he eventually succeeded 
in bringing about a disputed election of the standing committee and 
the deputies to General Convention in Massachusetts.”° The contro- 
versy did not come to a head until after Potter had left the diocese, and 
it did not last long then, being speedily terminated when Doane de- 
parted to become bishop of New Jersey, but the knowledge that it was 
brewing, combined with his own ill health, induced Potter to return to 
Union when, in 1831, he was urged to accept the chair of Moral and 
Intellectual Philosophy there." 

The philosophy department was generally at that time the most 
important one in a college. Besides the science of metaphysics, which is 
now its chief concern, it was responsible for whatever was taught of 
psychology, literature (except the Greek and Latin classics), and eco- 
nomics. This last-named subject had only reecntly been introduced into 
the American curriculum by Professor McVickar of Columbia, and the 
fact that it was included in Professor Potter’s work attests the progres- 
siveness of Union.?* 

Potter’s second sojourn in Schenectady lasted for fourteen years 
and covered what was generally conceded to be the most prosperous 
period in the early history of Union College. It was the period during 
which Dr. Nott’s ability and reputation reached their meridian, and it 
was the period, also, during which he had the assistance of one whose 


19Stevens, op. cit., p. 12. 

*0J, H. Hopkins, Sr., Defence of the Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the State of Massachusetts (Boston, 1832); J. H. Hopkins, Jr., The 
Life of the Right Reverend John Henry Hopkins (New York, 1873), pp. 147-55. 
It should, perhaps, be explained that the Eastern Diocese was a federation, includ- 
ing Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, in which 
the member dioceses, while united under the administration of a single bishop, re- 
tained their separate diocesan organizations. 

"1H owe, op. cit., p. 52. He was succeeded at St. Paul’s by another alumnus 
of Union, the Rev. John S. Stone. 

22W. A. McVickar, The Life of the Reverend John McVickar, S. T. D. (New 
York, 1872), p. 84. 
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conscientiousness, regularity, and disciplinary skill compensated for 
the major deficiencies in his genius. As head of the most important 
department and son-in-law of the president, Potter was looked upon from 
the start as second in command, and in 1838 he had this rank regularly 
conferred upon him, being given the title of vice-president.”* 

Years which pass unnoticed in the calm routine of academic life fur- 
nish a biographer with little to relate. During his second stay at Union, 
Potter produced a number of textbooks and compendia bearing on the 
various subjects which he was required to teach, and delivered occasional 
addresses outside of the college.** He was interested in a number of 
causes which expressed the reform spirit of the day. He supported 
efforts for the education of Negroes in New York State, and became an 
early adherent of the temperance movement. He took some interest in 
the campaign for public schools, of which Dr. Nott was an outstanding 
leader, and contributed some of his own time to the teaching of “me- 
chanics and apprentices.””* 

Perhaps the most significant items in the record of this period 
are the positions which were offered to Potter and declined by him, 
as they show both his expanding reputation, and his attachment to 
Union. In 1835 he rejected an invitation to become professor of ecclesias- 
tical history in General Theological Seminary, and a call to the rector- 
ship of Grace Church, Boston, a parish recently converted bodily from 
the Presbyterian Church.** In 1838 an effort was made to secure his 
services as assistant bishop of the Eastern Diocese, with the expectation 
of his eventually becoming bishop of Massachusetts. 

The Eastern Diocese, which, until 1832, when Vermont dropped 
out, had included all of the New England states except Connecticut, 
was a loose federation created solely for the purpose of securing to the 
constituent states the services of a single bishop. Its canonical status 
had never been clearly determined, and by 1838 it was taken for 
granted by nearly everyone that it would be dissolved on the death of 
Bishop Griswold, for it was only held together by the unwillingness 
of the member dioceses to surrender their claim to the services of 
that beloved leader. When, therefore, Griswold’s advanced age made 

*3Howe, op. cit., p. 59; Address of Governor Hoffman, in Proceedings at 
the Inauguration, together with the Annual Report of the President of Union Col- 
lege (Albany, 1872), p. 6; West, op. cit., pp. 33-34. 

244lonzo Potter, The Principles of Science Applied to the Domestic and Me- 
chanic Arts, and to Manufactures and Agriculture (Boston, 1840); The School: 
Its Objects, Relations and Uses (New York, 1842); Handbook for Readers and 
Students (New York, 1843); ed., Discourses on the Objects and Uses of Science 
and Literature, by Henry, Lord Brougham (New York, 1843); ed., Paley’s Natural 
Theology (New York, 1842). 

23Howe, op. cit., pp. 63-64, 74-78; Alonso Potter, Christian Philanthropy 


(Schenectady, 1833). 
26Howe, op. cit., pp. 61-62. 
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it desirable that an assistant bishop should be chosen, the problem 
arose of providing a diocese for the assistant to succeed to, as the canons 
did not then make any provision for bishops suffragan. 

It was finally decided that a candidate should be nominated by 
the federal convention and elected by one of the diocesan conventions 
as coadjutor of that particular diocese. This plan was carried out, and 
Professor Potter was thus nominated and elected assistant bishop of 
Massachusetts. The choice was an acceptable one to nearly every- 
body, but there were some who were inclined to doubt the regularity 
of the proceedings upon technical grounds.”* 

While the election was taking place, Potter was in Europe, where 
he had gone in the hope of restoring his health. When he returned 
to the United States, he declined the office, giving as reasons his poor 
physical condition, and his obligations to Union, which had just made 
him vice-president. It is possible that he was also influenced by the 
doubtful regularity of his election and the absence of any provision for 
his financial support, a circumstance which, as Bishop Howe observes, 
“few persons would pronounce . . . unworthy of consideration by a 
man already committed by Divine Providence to the maintenance of a 
family of six children.”** 

Shortly after declining this election, Piilener Potter was urged 
to let his name be used as a candidate for the episcopate in the newly 
organized diocese of Western New York, in the hope that both parties 
might be induced to unite in the choice of one so well known for 
moderation and fairness, and that a bitter conflict might thus be avoided. 
This request he also declined. 

As his reputation increased, he naturally became the recipient of 
a number of honorary degrees. The first institution thus to recognize 
his attainments was Kenyon College, in Ohio, which gave him the degree 
of D. D. in 1834. Nine years later Harvard gave him the same de- 
gree. Union, naturally, refrained from honoring him while he was on 
her faculty but awarded him an LL. D. shortly after he became bishop 
of Pennsylvania.” 

Concerning Potter’s ability in the principal field of study for which 
he was responsible at Union, his eulogist has said, “There was scarcely 
a leading dogma of the Oriental, Greek, Scholastic, German, French, 
Scotch or English philosophy, from the academic school of Plato down 
to the school of Kant, and Hegel. and Hamilton, which he had not mas- 
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tered.”*° Such an achievement, if genuine, would make him a unique 
figure in the history of philosophic studies, and the tribute must be taken 
as an example of the fulsome language of our ancestors, who thought it 
a dull thing to call a spade a spade, when it was just as easy to de- 
scribe it as the largest shovel on earth. His own writings show him 
to have possessed an adequate pedagogical competence in his field, and 
that is more than could be said of many who presumed te teach in 
American colleges in his day. 

Potter’s theory of education—formed, no doubt, under the: in- 
fluence of his great teacher—was best expressed in a speech which he 
delivered at his last commencement, and which served both as the prin- 
cipal address in the semi-centennial commemoration, which was held 
that year, and as a personal valedictory. “That it is,” he said, “the ob- 
ject of all education to rear up minds of a large and comprehensive spirit, 
full of reverence for the right and the true, bent alike on self-improve- 
ment and the improvement of the world—is a fact never to be for- 
gotten. We should consider that we educate men not to be pliant 
creatures of outward influence, but to be armed with a force and inde- 
pendence that can breast itself against the despotism of public opinion, 
against the capricious tyranny of fashion and the unrelenting exactions 
of party and of passion.’’** 

The call which finally drew Potter away from Union was attended 
with circumstances which made it seem to be clearly a call of duty. 
The Right Reverend Henry Ustick Onderdonk, second bishop of Penn- 
sylvania, had been elected as assistant to Bishop William White in 1827, 
after a long and bitter contest, in which the High Church party won a 
victory that left their opponents angry and resentful.** The new bishop 
was a conscientious, hard-working, kindly man, and in time the ill-feeling 
toward him died down, but it flared up again in the early forties, when 
he showed himself sympathetic to the newly imported tenets of the 
Oxford Movement. 

Unfortunately, Bishop Onderdonk’s own indiscretion had placed 
a weapon in the hands of his enemies and caused embarrassment even 
to those who were disposed to be his friends. Within a few years after 
his consecration, he began to suffer from a chronic intestinal disorder, 
which caused him a good deal of pain. Having been a physician before 
he entered the ministry, he unwisely attempted to treat himself. Dis- 
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covering that brandy and water brought him temporary relief, he fell 
into the habit of taking large doses of this dubious remedy whenever 
his complaint was especially troublesome. Whether or not he ever 
became intoxicated as a result of this practice is a question upon which 
he and his accusers disagreed, and it is not easy to decide between 
them, since definitions of drunkenness vary widely, but he was evidently 
affected enough for his habit to become generally known. 

As a result, a number of his clergy decided that some action must 
be taken. Shortly after the diocesan convention of 1844, a committee 
of ten of them confronted him with a set of charges which they said 
had been prepared by “a large number of the presbyters of this dio- 
cese”’, during the convention, though no intimation of their proceedings 
had been given to him at that time. Onderdonk, though denying that 
he had ever been inebriated, promptly called a special convention to 
which he submitted his resignation as diocesan, on the ground that the 
mental distress caused by the charges had greatly aggravated his illness. 
This maneuver, so obviously intended as a means of evading a formal 
trial, would make us skeptical of the bishop’s protestations of innocence, 
if its ready acceptance by his opponents did not suggest some uncer- 
tainty as to the strength of the case for their side. 

When the bishop’s resignation was read to the convention, Lewis 
R. Ashurst, lay deputy from the Evangelical Church of the Epiphany, 
moved that it be accepted. Horace Binney, lay deputy from Christ 
Church, who spoke for the High Church interests, offered a substitute 
resolution which declared that Onderdonk ought not, in fairness both 
to the diocese and to himself, to be allowed to resign without a hear- 
ing on the charges; that ill health was not a sufficient reason for an 
episcopal resignation ; and that it was uncanonical to accept such a resig- 
nation for any reasons except those given in it. 

This substitute was rejected, but before the delegates could vote 
on the original motion, they received a communication from the bishop 
withdrawing his resignation on the ground that the convention had 
shown an intention of connecting it with the charges of misconduct, an 
impression which must have been obtained from the speeches of the 
members, for the resolution actually before the house said nothing of 
the reasons for resigning. The president of the convention, the Reverend 
Levi Bull, ruled that the resignation could not be withdrawn while it 
was before the meeting, and the majority sustained his ruling, where- 
upon the motion of acceptance was passed.** 

Under the existing canon, passed in 1832, when a bishop’s resig- 
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nation had been accepted by a two-thirds majority of each order in his 
diocesan convention, it must be referred to General Convention, where 
it had to be approved by two-thirds of the House of Deputies and a 
majority of the House of Bishops, before it could take effect.** 

When the Diocese of Pennsylvania submitted the records bearing 
upon Bishop Onderdonk’s retirement to the General Convention of 1844, 
the leaders of that body decided to change the procedure before dealing 
with the case, either because they were uncertain of being able to obtain 
a two-thirds vote in the lower house, or because they entertained some 
doubt as to the regularity of the action taken in Pennsylvania. A new 
canon was passed providing that a bishop might submit his resignation 
directly to the House of Bishops, and that it could be accepted by a 
majority of that body. 

Onderdonk resigned again under this new law, and his withdrawal 
was accepted, but his brother bishops were not through with him even 
then. They exacted from him an admission of “indiscretion” in the use 
of intoxicants, and, on the strength of that confession, sentenced him 
to suspension from the ministry for an indefinite period.* 

The Diocese of Pennsylvania was thus left without a head, and 
the convention of 1845, after resolving that the bishop’s salary should 
be $3,500, to be made up from collections, until the episcopal fund 
should yield that amount, proceeded to an election which threatened for 
a time to be as bitter a contest as that of 1827. The High Churchmen 
voted for the Reverend Samuel Bowman, rector of St. James’ Church, 
Lancaster. The Low Churchmen voted first for the Reverend Stephen 
H. Tyng, rector of the Church of the Epiphany, Philadelphia, and, after 
his name was withdrawn, for the Reverend Thomas M. Clark of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia, who later became bishop of Rhode 
Island and Presiding Bishop. 

On the fifth ballot the clergy, by a majority of one, nominated 
Bowman, but the laity rejected him. When the next ballot showed 
that the High Church vote was still going to win, a committee was 
appointed to propose a candidate who might be acceptable to the whole 
convention. The committee reported next day that it was unable to 
agree, but a compromise had evidently been arranged unofficially, for on 
the seventh ballot Alonzo Potter, who had before received only one 
or two votes, was given forty-one, a majority of three, with the second 
place going to his High Church brother, Horatio Potter, subsequently 
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bishop of New York. The lay deputies immediately gave him their 
unanimous approval.** 

It is possible that his personal feeling respecting a departure from 
Union had undergone a change since his call to the Eastern Diocese 
in 1838, for one of the bonds which held him to the college and its 
president had been severed with the death of his wife in 1839,*" but, 
in any case, with the circumstances of his election giving such a clear 
indication that his acceptance would bring peace to a distracted diocese, 
it must have appeared to one so conscientious that only a positive con- 
_ viction of incapacity could justify a refusal. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to learn that he heeded the call, and bade a reluctant farewell 
to the institution which had been the scene of his quiet and congenial 
labors for so many years. 

One academic responsibility remained, which had to be fulfilled 
even after he became bishop. He had promised to deliver a number of 
courses of lectures on religion before the Lowell Institute of Boston, and 
he was compelled to absent himself from his diocese during a portion 
of several winters in order to keep this promise. The lectures were 
collected and published, after his death, by his son, President Eliphalet 
Nott Potter, of Union. Though they do not show any marked originality 
of thought, they display a competent knowledge of the science of apolo- 
getics as it was then understood.**. 

The early decades of the nineteenth century formed a period of re- 
ligious fluidity. American Christianity generally regained the ground 
that it had lost to Deism during the closing years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and its various denominations engaged in a vigorous competition 
with one another, not only for the newly settled regions in the west, 
but for the older parts of the country as well. 

The shift in denominational alignments which resulted from this 
competition reached its climax in the thirties, and began to slow down 
in the forties, with the consequence that, since the taking of the first 
federal religious census in 1850, the only major Christian groups in 
whose relative standing there has been any important change, with the 
exception of the Disciples, have been those which, like the Roman 
Catholic and Lutheran churches, have profited heavily from immigration. 

The Episcopal Church, though it did not gain as much as some 
denominations in the period of competition, did grow quite rapidly 
during the latter part of it, and emerged as sixth in size among American 
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religious bodies. After 1840, it settled down, as did the other denomi- 
nations, to a steady but slower rate of growth, so that, when the most 
recent religious census was published, it still held sixth place.* 

As the commencement of Potter’s episcopate corresponded roughly 
with the beginning of the period of slower growth, and as the diocese 
over which he presided was located in an eastern state, it was not to 
be expected that he could achieve the sensational results that were at- 
tained by some of the earlier bishops, and by a few western bishops 
even later. He did succeed, in the face of many difficulties, in obtain- 
ing a steady and substantial advance. During the twenty years of his 
oversight, the number of ministers in the diocese increased from 127 to 
233, or 83.4 per cent, and the number of parishes from 127 to 220, or 
73.2 per cent.*° 

The Diocese of Pennsylvania was not divided until the year of 
Potter’s death, and an assistant bishop was not elected until 1858, so 
that for thirteen years the administration of the Church throughout the 
entire state rested upon his shoulders. As he tried to reach all, or 
nearly all, of the parishes every year, the task of visitation alone was a 
heavy one, especially under the conditions of travel then prevailing. 
At the time of his elevation to the episcopate, it was possible to cross 
the state, from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, in three days, using rail- 
road, stage coach, and canal, but the facilities for reaching places not 
on the main line of travel were much less advanced.*' In reporting 
his primary visitation, in 1846, he stated that he had traveled 1,800 miles, 
“principally in private conveyances”—an expression which probably 
covered everything from the well-appointed carriages of wealthy Phila- 
delphians to the farmer’s buckboard.* 

Though he sought to visit as many parishes as possible every year,’ 
he did not wish his clergy to feel that they must, regardless’ of the 
spiritual condition of their congregation, have a class of candidates ready 
to be confirmed every time he came. Holding that, like adult baptism, 
confirmation “ought to be administered only to those who are firmly 
purposed to lead a religious life, and to separate themselves from the 
sinful practices and corrupting vanities of the world,” he accorded to 
each rector an “unfettered discretion” as to whether or not confirmation 
should be administered at any visit.** On the other hand, when con- 
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ditions warranted it, he was willing to confirm two classes in a parish 
in one year, as he found that sometimes those who were hesitant at first 
were prepared to receive the rite after seeing it performed on others.** 

One of the major problems of every bishop is to maintain an ade- 
quate flow of missionary funds to support the work of the diocese, and 
to enable it to bear its proper share in the general program of the 
Church. Potter's interest in missions had been shown at the General 
Convention of 1829, when he served as chairman of the committee on the 
missionary society and delivered the annual address before its governing 
board. As bishop he constantly urged his diocese to greater missionary 
efforts, and, in 1851, he issued a special pastoral letter on the subject, 
in which, after pointing out that the diocesan contributions to the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society average no more than eight 
cents a worshiper, that over a third of the parishes contributed nothing, 
and that gifts to diocesan missions were only a little more generous, 
he urged that certain days should be set apart for sermons on and 
collections for missions.* 

Although, as late as 1854, Potter expressed the opinion that the 
General Convention of 1835 had made a mistake in placing the mission- 
ary work of the Church under its own control, instead of leaving it 
in the hands of a society composed of people actively interested in mis- 
sions, he came eventually, as a result of his own experience, to realize 
the desirability of having such work coordinated under official leader- 
ship.** 

For some time, the diocesan missions of Pennsylvania had been , 
supported by two separate organizations, the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Christianity in Pennsylvania, and the Missionary Society, both 
of which were entirely independent of the convention. In 1857, while 
acknowledging the ready cooperation which he had received from the 
leaders of both of these bodies, Potter pointed out the disadvantages 
of such a division of authority, and proposed the unification of the 
diocese’s missionary efforts as a subject for future consideration.*’ 

In 1858, a committee was appointed to work out a plan of co- 
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ordination which would place the diocesan missions either under a 
society composed of representatives of all of the parishes, with the 
bishop as president, or under a committee of the convention, with the 
bishop as chairman.** At the next convention, the second of these 
plans was adopted, and resolutions were passed in favor of creating a 
board of missions, composed of twelve clergymen and twelve laymen, 
with the bishop at their head, to be appointed, one-third every three 
years, by the standing committee, with episcopal approval. This board 
was to take over the work as soon as the Society for the Advancement 
of Christianity and the Missionary Society should agree to withdraw 
from the field.** 

No difficulty was encountered in respect to this last point, which 
had probably been arranged informally in advance, and in 1860 the new 
board reported that it had begun work. It had agreed to continue all 
of the stations of the two former societies for at least three months, 
and had adopted the policy of not working in “large cities” (i. e., Phila- 
delphia), holding that city missions could best be supported locally. It 
had no power to levy a formal assessment upon the parishes, but it did 
“suggest” to each the amount which it ought to contribute.*° 

Other proposals for the more effective administration of diocesan 
missions were made from time to time by Potter and others, but were 
either not carried out, or carried out only in part. In 1848, on the 
motion of the Reverend Robert Davis, a committee, with Potter as chair- 
man, was appointed to consider the expediency of dividing the diocese 
into twelve missionary districts, to be laid out by the bishop, with a 
presbyter in charge of each, and each with a central “home,” which could 
serve as a school for theological students and a “retreat for the infirm 
and superannuated clergy of the district.”* The committee reported to 
the next convention that it thought inadvisable to adopt the plan at 
that time, though it contained much that was “worthy of consideration,” 
and might be taken up at some future date.*? 

In 1851, Potter expressed the wish that “district missionaries” might 
be appointed to itinerate through one or more counties, visiting scattered 
Episcopalians, and starting new churches. One such missionary, the 
Reverend William H. Paddock, had, he said, been employed with satis- 
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factory results, during the preceding year, in Beaver, Lawrence, Indiana 
and Westmoreland counties, but the suggestion was not followed up.** 
Itinerancy, for some reason, has never been popular with Episcopalians. 

In 1857, at the same time that he suggested merging the work of the 
two voluntary societies under a single authority, the bishop proposed a 
seven-point program of missionary work, which was never completely 
carried out, but which furnishes us with an excellent view of the objec- 
tives which he was seeking to attain. His proposals were: (1) That 
the whole sum to be raised in the diocese for missions should increase 
every year; (2) that new and promising parishes be given the preference 
over those long aided, and sections with increasing population over those 
which were static or declining; (3) that declining parishes be combined 
with others; (4) that the diocese be divided into four sections, each 
with an itinerant missionary, to work in places where no parish had been 
organized; (5) “that in each of these districts an efficient system of 
lay agency, both voluntary and paid, be established in connection with 
Mission Sunday-Schools ;” (6) that when work was started in new com- 
munities, enough land be acquired for a church, parsonage, and Sunday- 
school building, but that the buildings at first erected be cheap and plain; 
and, (7) “that in many cases, it is better to strengthen and encourage 
positions already taken, than to occupy new ones.””** 

The second and last points in this program may, at first sight, 
seem to be contradictory, but they are not really so. In a sound mis- 
sionary economy, equal care should be taken to avoid the too ready 
abandonment of stations which are difficult but promising, and the too 
stubborn persistence in maintaining those which are hopeless. 

One agency which Potter was able to use with some success in 
missionary work was the clerical convocation, an institution of which 
he was an earnest advocate throughout his episcopate, both because of 
its possibilities as an evangelizing agency, and because of the oppor- 
tunities which it presented for more frequent intercourse among the 
clergy. In his second convention address (1847) he spoke of having 
met with a convocation of the ministers in the western part of the dio- 
cese.*> In 1848, he noted, with satisfaction, that he had attended four 
such assemblies.** In 1861, he reported that the system had been ex- 
tended to cover a large part of the diocese,®* and in 1863 he stated 
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that the convecations were increasing their missionary activity.°* In 
his last address (1865) he spoke of them as “working with diligence 
and with considerable effect.’’** 

By 1845, when Potter’s episcopate began, the Sunday school had 
already become as much an accepted part of the Church’s program as 
it is today, having long since lost its original character as a charity 
school and become an instrument of denominational religious teaching. 
Potter was fully alive to both the advantages and dangers of the in- 
stitution. He was always a staunch advocate of Sunday schools properly 
run, but he often warned against the dangers which might arise from 
their abuse, especially if rectors and parents made them an excuse for 
shirking their own responsibilities for the religious instruction of the 
children subject to their care. 

During his first year as bishop he arranged a series of lectures 
on Sunday school work by leading clergymen of the diocese. He him- 
self delivered the concluding lecture, on the advantages of Sunday 
schools, and published the substance of it as a pastoral letter, which was 
reprinted as a tract by the diocese of Massachusetts.°° In 1850, he 
recommended the use of the catechism and the services of the Prayer 
Book in Sunday schools, and the more careful selection of teachers.*? 

Bishop Hobart, of New York, the great leader of the High Church- 
men in the early nineteenth century, had made the question of partici- 
pation in Bible societies and other interdenominational religious agencies 
a party issue among Episcopalians, and though feeling on the subject 
had died down in some measure since his death in 1830, it was still a 
controversial topic. Potter, following the precedent set by Bishop 
White, who served as first president of the Pennsylvania Bible Society, 
advocated the support of organizations for the distribution of the Scrip- 
tures, but was disposed to hold aloof from some other interdenomi- 
national associations, such as tract and Sunday school societies, on the 
ground that, in order to make the material they published unobjection- 
able to their differing constituents, they were obliged to keep silent on 
many important questions of principle.* 

The great limitation upon Christian preaching is that it can take 
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effect, directly, at least, only on those who come to church. How to 
reach and influence those who will not come is a problem which always 
confronts Christian leaders, but which is frequently dismissed as in- 
soluble. Potter attempted to solve it, and the measures which he ad- 
vocated for doing so were productive of some fruit. 

In the convention of 1852 a resolution, approved, if not inspired, 
by him, was passed to the effect “That the Bishop be requested (if he 
see fit) to encourage the experiment of field and room preaching, in 
order that the Convention may hereafter the better judge of this mode 
of reaching a portion of the population of cities now beyond the ordinary 
means of grace.’** The cautious wording of this motion was doubtless 
adopted to avoid frightening the conservatives of the diocese. ‘Field 
preaching” meant preaching in the open air, after the manner of White- 
field and other revivalists. ‘Room preaching’ meant preaching in 
private houses, where people could sometimes be gathered who were 
unwilling or unable to attend more formal services. In his next ad- 
dress, Potter reported that no one had been found bold cnough to try 
“field preaching,” but that the practice of “room preaching” had been 
extended to a number of parishes and had met with considerable suc- 
cess.** 

This practice was continued and elaborated in some localities dur- 
ing the following decade, and in 1861 and 1862 we find Potter urging 
the extension throughout the diocese of a system of parochial evan- 
gelization which included dividing the parish into precincts, holding 
a house-to-house canvass, and gathering people into “cottage meetings” 
for “prayers, hymns, reading of the Scriptures, and familiar lectures.” 
These meetings, which were run by the laity under the general super- 
intendence of the rector, were successful in bringing a number of people 
into the Church.* 

The problem of holding the young people in the Church was one 
which grew increasingly serious during Potter’s episcopate. The anti- 
christian deism of the revolutionary era had succumbed, in the early 
years of the nineteenth century, to the attacks of a revivalistic form of 
Christianity which proved that religion could be even more exciting 
than unbelief. As the century advanced, however, a new skepticism 
began to develop which was at once more sober and inore deeply rooted 
than the cocksure philosophy of the Enlightenment, for it was the re- 
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sult of a genuine intellectual conflict, created, in a large measure, by the 
leaders of Christianity themselves. 

By setting up an infallible Bible as a bar to the scientific investi- 
gation of the development of man and the world he lives in, these leaders 
caused an increasing number of thoughtful young men to find them- 
selves in the position so vividly described by Edmund Gosse in Father 
and Son. Convinced that the new scientific theories could not be re- 
jected without a violation of their own intellectual integrity, and con- 
fronted by their pious elders with the necessity of choosing between 
those theories and Christianity, these young thinkers decided, often 
reluctantly, to reject the latter. 

In addition to this intellectual difficulty, which at first affected only 
the most thoughtful, there was the socio-religious problem created by 
the increasing drift to the cities. Young men who left their homes in 
the country to make their fortunes in large urban centers, such as Phila- 
delphia, often found their new environment so exciting or so difficult 
that they forgot about their church; or else, missing the friendliness of 
the country parish, where they knew everyone, they did not feel 
at home in the large congregations that they found in the city. 

With both of these phases of the youth problem, Potter attempted 
to deal, using the methods which were thought most effective in his 
day. To reach the socially uprooted youth in Philadelphia, he estab- 
lished a society known as the Brotherhood of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and opened a Church reading room, asking the clergy in other 
parts of the state and country to furnish the director of the room with 
the names of any young men who might be going to Philadelphia from 
their parishes.*® 

For those who were troubled with intellectual doubts, he arranged, 
in. the fall and winter of 1853-54, a series of lectures on Christian Evi- _ 
dences by prominent ministers of the Church, but it is doubtful if they - 
were very effective. Most of the writers adopted a type of apologetics 
which, though it had been standard since the time of Grotius, was rapidly 
becoming obsolete, and those who dealt at all with the popular issue of 
science versus religiou only accentuated the needless conflict by attack- 
ing the dominant schools of thought in the fields of geology and biology.*" 
At that time, it would have been impossible, in America, at least, to 
assemble a group of orthodox Christian theologians who would have 
taken any other attitude. 

More local to Pennsylvania, but symptomatic of the general in- 
dustrial development of the country, was the problem of reaching the 
laborers who were being imported to operate the coal mines which were 
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opening up in the central part of the state. Many of these workers 
came from Wales, where some of them had been affiliated with the 
Church of England, so Potter felt that the Episcopal Church had a 
special responsibility toward them."* In 1849, he employed two can- 
didates for the ministry, Samuel Clements and Richard B. Duane, to 
explore the region and investigate its possibilities. They made a month’s 
tour of the area, distributed Bibles, Prayer Books and tracts, and sub- 
mitted a detailed report, which served as a guide to further operations. 

Near the end of Potter’s life, the rapid exploitation of Pennsyl- 
vania’s oil resources gave the Church another boom district to deal 
with. The bishop was characteristically prompt in his recognition of 
the problem and in his attempt to solve it, but for all his efforts the 
Church was no more successful in reaching the mine and oil workers 
in Pennsylvania than it had been in winning the proletariat elsewhere.”° 

Another group for whom special efforts were necessary was com- 
posed of the sailors who thronged the port of Philadelphia. The in- 
genious and devoted founder of the Church’s work among seamen in 
New York City, the Reverend Benjamin Clarke Cutler Parker, a son 
of the second bishop of Massachusetts, had formed the plan of luring 
sailors to Church by erecting a floating chapel.*! Such a structure, be- 
sides seeming more homelike to the old salts, had the additional advan- 
tages of cheapness and mobility. In 1848, Potter organized the Church- 
man’s Missionary Association for Seamen of the Port of Philadelphia, 
which built and operated a floating chapel in that city.” 

Two difficulties which the bishop regarded as hampering the work 
of the diocese, and which he believed to be in some measure related, 
were the inadequate salaries paid to many of the clergy, and the fre- 
quency with which they changed pastorates. The salary problem was 
accentuated by the fact that the early fifties were a period of rising 
prices. In 1853, acknowledging an increase in his own stipend, Potter 
urged that the salaries of ministers be raised throughout the diocese.** 
As a result of his suggestion, a committee was appointed which re- 
ported at the next convention that eleven parishes in the diocese paid 
their ministers $2,000 or more; ten paid from $1,000 to $1,500; thirty- 
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two paid $500 to $1,000; and thirty-five paid less than $500, the average 
salary in this group being $184.52. 

“It is presumed,” said the committee, “that on a salary of $500, by 
dint of the most rigid economy on the part of both husband and wife, 
in the cheapest part of the Diocese, a clergyman with a small family 
may possibly manage to keep soul and body together.” The convention 
resolved that the minimum salaries ought to be $500 for a single man 
and $750 for a married one; that the vestries should be urged to “adopt 
the most vigorous measures” to secure the payment of such salaries; 
and that the bishop should be asked to present the subject to the dio- 
cese in whatever manner he thought most suitable.** It is probable 
that these resolutions produced some improvement, for the subject 
was not again agitated until the Civil War had sent prices skyrocketing 
beyond any level that the fifties had dreamed of.” 

Potter more than once complained, in his addresses, of the frequent 
changes of pastors in many places, holding that, whatever might be 
true in other denominations, in the Episcopal Church the best results 
were to be expected from a permanent union between rector and parish, 
but his complaints produced little result. In 1854, he remarked that 
twenty-five parishes had suffered the loss of a minister or assistant 
minister since the preceding convention, and that there were only twelve 
parishes out of more than a hundred in the state outside of Phila- 
delphia county, which had not changed pastors once or more in the 
nine years since he became bishop. In the fact that changes were 
less frequent in Philadelphia, where the churches were larger, he saw 
an indication that the instability he complained of was in part the re- 
sult of the inadequate salaries paid in smaller parishes.”® 

The bishop’s interest in education did not cease when he termi- 
nated his professorial career, but continued to be manifest in a num- 
ber of ways throughout his episcopate. He took an active interest in 
the Episcopal Academy in Philadelphia, which had been founded by 
Bishop White, and sought, with partial success, to make it the nucleus of 
a general system of diocesan schools. In 1847, he reported that there 
were one boys’ school and three girls’ schools in the diocese, besides 
the academy, but these were probably one-man schools, which moved 
with their teachers.** During the succeeding year, he was able to secure 
the establishment of a more permanent school for girls in Philadelphia, 
the Episcopal Female Institute.** In 1854, he expressed the wish that 
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more schools might be started, and suggested the desirability of having 
one in every convocation area.”® 

One reason for his desire to increase the number of Church schools 
was to provide a means of educating the children of his clergy. Scholar- 
ships for the sons of ministers were already provided at the Episcopal 
Academy, but no provision had been made for their daughters before his 
time. Besides establishing the Female Institute, he secured the foun- 
dation of an organization known as the Clergy Daughters’ Fund, to 
finance the education of the female offspring of Episcopalian minis- 
ters in Pennsylvania.*° 

He continued to be an advocate of public schools in Pennsylvania, 
as he had been in New York. In 1847 he said, in his convention 
address, “Pennsylvania is now engaged in a noble effort to supply every 
child within her limits with the means of elementary instruction, and 
the success of that effort must be a cherished object with all who would 
see our civil institutions properly administered, or the claims of Chris- 
tianity in general, and of our own Church in particular, properly appre- 
ciated.”*? 

His greatest educational achievement was the founding of the 
Philadelphia Divinity School. That institution was established during 
the Civil War, and an impetus was undoubtedly given to its organi- 
zation by the fact that the conflict prevented the sending of candidates 
from the north to Virginia Seminary, but it represented the realization 
of a project long entertained by the bishop. 

As early as 1854, he had suggested to his convention the desir- 
ability of having a “Training College” in the diocese to prepare young 
men “for such spheres of usefulness as, on trial, they should be found 
best fitted for—be it that of Presbyters—of Deacons, properly so 
called,—of Catechists and Bible Readers,—or even of School-masters.”*? 
In 1856, he broached the subject again,** and in 1857, he induced the 
Reverend George Emlen Hare, the head of the Episcopal Academy, 
to undertake the instruction of candidates for the ministry.** In 1860, 
he reported that Dr. Hare held “the appointment of Teacher of Divinity 
from the Protestant Episcopal Academy.”** In the same year, the 
convention resolved that it concurred with the bishop as to the de- 
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sirability of starting a diocesan training school, and invited him to sub- 
mit a plan.*® 

In 1862 he reported that Dr. Hare and a number of clergymen 
had been instructing a large portion of the diocese’s thirty-two can- 
didates during the preceding year, and that a charter had been secured 
for the Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Phila- 
delphia.** Later in the same year the committee on the state of the 
Church informed General Convention that the new seminary was pre- 
pared to begin regular courses that fall, with five professors, twenty 
students, and a library of a thousand or more volumes, and that students 
from other dioceses were invited to attend.** 

Bishop Potter was also interested in seeing his clergy continue 
their education after their seminary course was completed. In the 
years 1849-52, he delivered a series of four charges. The first of these 
dealt with some general aspects of the minister’s position, but the re- 
maining three were concerned with his studies. The chief emphasis 
was laid upon the study of the Bible, but the pursuit of a regular course 
of reading on other subjects was also advocated.*® 

One of the topics discussed in the first charge was the relation of 
the minister to the community, in connection with which Potter wrote, 
“That day, in which the clergy cease to be amongst the foremost in 
efforts to ameliorate the condition of mankind, will be a day dark indeed 
for the prospect of the world—nor of the world alone. The Church it- 
self must suffer in the same proportion, since she can truly prosper, 
under the smiles of her Great Head, only when she fulfills her mission 
as His Minister for good to men.”® Carrying out the spirit of this 
declaration, he planned a wide system of Church charities for the dio- 
cese, designed to include orphanages, widows’ homes, female reforma- 
tories, a “House of Employment” for the destitute, a hospital, and other 
institutions of a similar character.* 

The most successful project in this scheme was the Hospital of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia, which was organized 
in 1851 and opened in 1852, having received subscriptions amounting 
to $50,000 and a gift of land containing a number of buildings capable 
of being adapted to its use.*? In 1860, it was enlarged by the addition 
of some new buildings, which were completed just in time to care for 
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the wounded soldiers brought to Philadelphia from the battlefields of the 
Civil War.” 

The rest of the program was only partially carried out. Philadel- 
phia had long had an Episcopal home for aged women in Christ 
Church Hospital, founded as the result of a bequest left in 1772 by 
Dr. John Kearsley, the architect of Christ Church and Independence 
Hall. In 1856 it was enlarged by the erection of a new building.** A 
home for children was established under diocesan auspices, and a school 
for orphan girls (the Burd School) was founded under the supervision 
of St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia, as the result of a legacy from a 
wealthy parishioner.”® 


Potter’s health, never robust, was seriously impaired by his epis- 
copal labors, and during the last ten years of his life its condition was 
never very good. In 1855, he told his convention that the time might 
soon come when he would have to ask for an assistant, but that he 
hoped to be able to carry on for the present if he discontinued his par- 
ticipation in a number of general civic movements with which he had 
cooperated since becoming bishop, because he had “felt that labor 
of that kind was eminently becoming in a Christian Bishop, and . 
hoped that it might, if properly discharged, not only benefit its more 
immediate objects, but also exert a benign influence upon our Com- 
munion.’** During the ensuing year he was obliged to leave the dio- 
cese for three months in an effort to recover his health, and the con- 
vention of 1856, while concluding that the time was not yet ripe for the 
election of an assistant, urged the bishop to spare himself as much as 
possible in his labors.** 


Early in 1858, he suffered a stroke of paralysis, for which his 
physicians prescribed a trip to Europe, then considered a sovereign 
remedy for any disease which could be, even remotely, traced to over- 
work. He was, therefore, obliged to request his convention to choose 
an assistant bishop. Another long contest ensued, which ended on the 
sixteenth ballot, when the clergy, by a small majority, nominated the 
Reverend Samuel Bowman, who had led the field for so long in 1845. 
This time, the laity gave him their approval, though not by a very 
large margin. His principal opponent was the Reverend Alexander H. 
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Vinton, though the name of the Reverend William Bacon Stevens had 
been substituted for Vinton’s on a few ballots.” 

The scheme worked out by the convention for paying the assistant’s 
salary represented a new step in the evolution of episcopal support. 
Bishop White, like the other early bishops, had received no salary as 
diocesan, being supported by his stipend as rector of Christ Church, 
and his own personal fortune. Bishop Onderdonk was paid by the dio- 
cese, but though a small episcopal fund had been raised, the income 
from it was insufficient for the purpose, and had to be supplemented 
by voluntary contributions. When Potter was elected, the conven- 
tion voted to fix his salary at $3,500, and, in order that the amount might 
be assured, eleven parishes in or near Philadelphia pledged themselves 
to supply whatever was necessary to make it up. When his salary 
was raised to $4,000 in 1853, this arrangement was continued. 

In 1858, the convention resolved to pay the assistant $3,500, 
and to keep Potter’s salary at $4,000, though he had expressed his will- 
ingness to have it reduced. To raise the necessary funds, a committee, 
composed of the president of the standing committee, the secretary of 
the convention, and the treasurer of the episcopal fund, was authorized 
to assess the parishes either 37% cents for each communicant, or 6 per 
cent of the rector’s salary, as they thought best. The treasurer was, 
within a month of the rising of the convention, to send a copy of the 
authorizing resolution to every parish, together with a statement of the 
amount that the parish was to pay. He was to acknowledge the re- 
ceipts, as they came in, in the Church papers of Philadelphia, and to 
publish, in the same papers, a list of delinquent parishes after the be- 
ginning of each year.*® 

Bowman was not destined long to fill the post to which he had 
been elected. Though apparently in excellent health, he died suddenly, 
in 1861, while on the way to visit parishes in the oil country, a region 
in whose evangelization he had taken special interest. Potter had by 
that time returned to the diocese and resumed its supervision, but his 
health was by no means fully restored, and it was felt necessary that 
a new assistant should be elected at once. A special convention was, 
therefore, called, and the Reverend William Bacon Stevens was chosen 
on the thirteenth ballot, the laity registering their approval by a vote 
of eighty-four to thirty-seven.'®° 

As the size and prosperity of the diocese increased, it was inevitable 
that the question of its division should begin to be raised. New York 
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had set a precedent for such division as early as 1838, and, as Pennsyl- 
vania was the second largest diocese, it was natural that she should be 
the next to split up. There was, at that time, a “small-diocese move- 
ment” in the Church, which advocated the breaking up of large juris- 
dictions as a matter of principle, but for most people the issue turned on 
the more practical question of how large an area could be efficiently 
administered by a single bishop. 

Potter presented the question of division to his convention as early 
as 1855, when the summary of his first ten years’ administration offered 
a convenient opportunity for considering future policies.'°’ Thereafter, 
the issue was raised at nearly every session, but for a time the only re- 
sult was repeated postponement. In 1859, it seemed likely that the 
measure would soon be agreed upon, and Potter endeavored to get 
the approval of General Convention in advance, but ill health prevented 
his attending the meeting of the committee on canons at which the pro- 
posal was discussed, and an unfavorable report resulted. He decided 
not to force the issue upon the floor of the House of Bishops, and so 
the division had to be put off for another three years.'°? The Civil 
War caused it to be delayed even longer, and it was not finally deter- 
mined upon until the convention of 1865, when the bishop was already 
embarked upon his last voyage.’*°** It received the sanction of Gen- 
eral Convention a short time after his death.*** 

A bishop’s primary responsibility is always to his diocese, but though 
his leadership begins it does not end there. As a member of the House 
of Bishops he is officially charged with an important share in the direc- 
tion of the affairs of the whole Church, and his position often furnishes 
him with numerous opportunities for influencing its policies unofficially. 

Of this wider leadership, Potter bore as large a share as could 
be expected from one whose character was so slightly self-assertive and 
so little disposed to controversy. During most of the years that he 
was a member of the House of Bishops, he served on the important com- 
mittee on canons, and in this capacity he was at least partly responsible 
for a number of measures which extended and clarified the law of the 
Church. Among the canons which he sponsored was one regulating 
clerical residence and removal ;'* one providing for the trial of ministers 
for offenses committed outside of the diocese in which they were canoni- 
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cally resident ;'°° one governing the election and jurisdiction of foreign 
missionary bishops ;'°7 and one concerning the division of dioceses, which 
had its first application in the splitting up of the Diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania.'°* 

Having been, all his life, a persistent advocate of the more sys- 
tematic use of the services of the laity, he was, in 1850, named, with 
Bishops Brownell, Doane, Henshaw and Chase on a committee to re- 
port, at the next General Convention, “whether some plan cannot be 
proposed, by which, consistently with the principles of our Reformed 
Communion, the services of intelligent and pious persons of both sexes, 
may be secured to the Church, to a greater extent, in the education of 
the young, the relief of the sick and destitute, the care of orphans and 
friendless immigrants, and the reformation of the vicious.”'°? The 
problem proved to be tod large a one for solution at that time, how- 
ever, and the committee was obliged to report, in 1853, that it had been 
unable to devise any plan.'*® 

As a mean of utilizing the work of women in the Church more 
effectively, he favored the formation of what he called ‘Protestant 
Sisterhoods”, a proposal which was advocated by a number of Church 
leaders in his day, partly because of the interest in such matters stirred 
up by the Oxford Movement, partly because the migration of so many 
young men to the West left the eastern part of the United States with 
an abnormal number of unmarried women, to whom the existing social 
order furnished few opportunities for useful employment. Most of 
the advocates of these ‘‘sisterhoods” were, like Potter, Low Churchmen, 
and what they contemplated was not a monastic society of the traditional 
sort, but something more nearly resembling the present Order of 
Deaconesses.*"" 

He was keenly alive to the spiritual possibilities of music, even 
maintaining that “the musical scale adjusts itself naturally to the ex- 
pression of all innocent and pure emotions, of all grand and pathetic 
ideas ; while some violence must be done to it before it can become the 
organ of licentiousness or the vehicle of base of frivolous amusement.”!** 
It was to be expected, therefore, that he should favor the enlargement 
of the meager collection of hymns grudgingly authorized by the General 
Convention of 1829. 
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As the Church for many years refused to sanction officially any 
enlargement of this selection, he secured the formation of a voluntary 
committee which published a volume called Hymns for Church and 
Home, in 1859, and thereby helped to induce the General Convention 
of that year to appoint a commission on the enlargement of the hymnal, 
of which he was a member. This committee, whose chairman was Bishop 
George Burgess of Maine, did not bring in its final report until after 
Potter’s death, but there is no reason to doubt that while he lived and 
retained some measure of health, he took an active part in its delibera- 
tions."?* 

Probably his most important service in the House of Bishops was 
performed in connection with the so-called “Muhlenberg Memorial” of 
1853. That document was a petition, drafted by the Reverend William 
Augustus Muhlenberg, rector of the Church of the Holy Communion, 
New York City, and signed by a large number of presbyters, mostly 
Evangelicals, which proposed to the startled bishops the creation of 
a super-Church, surrounding and including the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, identical with it in principal, but not subject to its full dis- 
cipline.?# This was to be brought about, as Muhlenberg later ex- 
plained, by the bishops’ acting in their inherent episcopal capacity, 
and independently of any conventional authority, ordaining ministers of 
other denominations, who would then become subject to their super- 
vision, but not to that of General Convention, or of any diocesan con- 
vention.'?® 

The House of Bishops appointed a committee to consider this me- 
morial and report on it at the next convention.''® The chairman of 
the committee was Bishop James Harvey Otev of Tennessee, but Pot- 
ter was its most active member. Sensing the real object of the pe- 
titioners, among whom were a number of his own clergy, he broadened 
the scope of the committee’s inquiry beyond the simple question of 
the expediency of the measure proposed to a consideration of the whole 
problem of the adequacy of the Church's equipment to meet the problems 
that confronted it. 

As a result, the committee, in 1856, proposed a series of resolutions 
which were, on his motion, adopted. They declared that the services of 
Morning Prayer, Litany, and Holy Communion, which were then re- 
garded as bound together in some sort of mystical union, might be 
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separated, “under the advice of the Bishop of the Diocese ;” that minis- 
ters might use appropriate portions of the Prayer Book and Holy 
Scripture upon occasions for which no formal service was provided ; 
that the bishop of any diocese might authorize services for special classes 
of people, on condition that they did not replace the regular offices 
of the Prayer Book; and that, to show its zeal for Christian reunion, 
the House of Bishops should elect a committee to confer with such 
other denominations as might desire it, it being distinctly understood 
that the committee was “clothed with no authority to mature plans 
of union with other Christian Bodies, or to propound expositions of doc- 
trine and 

This may seem like a slim result to follow from such a tremendous 
proposal, but it was great enough to alarm the conservative leaders 
of the Church. Bishop William Heathcote De Lancey, of Western 
New York, entered a formal protest against the resolutions in 1856,''S 
and in 1859 the House of Deputies begged the bishops to reconsider 
them on the ground that they had “disturbed the minds of many in 
our Church.” The bishops avoided acting on this request by pleading 
that the matter came upon their calendar (by careful arrangement, 
probably) too late in the session to receive proper consideration.'?® 

More significant than the meager official result was the widespread 
discussion of the Church's efficiency which the proposal brought about. 
To this discussion Potter made an important contribution when, on be- 
half of the committee, he circularized all of the more prominent leaders 
of the Church, and a number of members of other denominations, ask- 
ing for their views of the plan, and the various questions which it 
raised. Their replies he published in a volume which remains, even to- 
day, a valuable critique of the Church’s program, and which contained 
many suggestions that were carried out a generation or more after 
its publication.**° 

One phase of his work in General Convention deserves to be men- 
tioned, not because of its significance to the Church at large, but be- 
cause it sheds a pleasant light upon his character. This is the effort 
he made to secure the removal of the sentence of suspension laid upon 
his predecessor, who had shown, by his conduct since 1844, a sincere 
repentance for any sin of which he may have been guilty. In 1856, 
the effort was successful, and so a troubled life was allowed to end in 
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Like most northern Evangelicals, Potter was opposed to slavery, 
but hesitated to denounce it publicly for fear of antagonizing his southern 
ecclesiastical allies, and, probably, many of his own flock as well. It 
is true that, speaking in favor of a Negro mission, he once said, “It 
operates among the most wretched and neglected of a race to whom we 
have done a great wrong and to whom we owe a vast debt not only 
of charity but of remunerative justice,”“'** but this was no stronger 
language than was frequently used by liberal southerners, and it was 
less strong than that which was employed upon a similar occasion by 
Bishop William Meade, of Virginia, a southerner born and bred.*** 

Potter did, however, champion the by-no-means popular cause of 
Negro education in the North,'** and he consistently voted, in the dio- 
cesan convention, for the admission of delegates from Negro churches, 
a measure which the laity kept from passing until 1862, though the 
clergy had voted for it as early as 1852.'** 

During the Civil War, he took a strong stand in favor of the Union, 
and against slavery. When, in 1863, some Democratic politicians in 
Pennsylvania reprinted a previously published pamphlet in defense of 
slavery, on Biblical grounds, by Bishop John Henry Hopkins of Ver- 
mont, Potter published a protest, signed by himself and a majority 
of his clergy, which stigmatized the pamphlet as a production “un- 
worthy of any servant of Jesus Christ,” and ‘an effort to sustain on 
Bible principles, the States in rebellion against the government.” In 
1864, when another political campaign was under way, Bishop Hopkins 
republished the tract together with the protest and a reply thereto, 
(in which he accused Potter of having changed his views since the war 
began ) and a further defense of slavery, this time on the basis of church 
history.'*" 

In the last year of the war, Potter issued a collection of prayers 
authorized for use in the diocese on the various special occasions that 
might arise in the course of the conflict, together with some supplications 
for unity, for the increase of the ministry, for missions and missionaries, 
for the young, and for an increase of charitable zeal—subjects for which 
the Prayer Book then made no provision."** 


122Diocese of Pennsylvania, Journal, 1847, p. 24. 

123Wilham Meade, Pastoral Letter to the Ministers, Members, and Friends 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Virginia (Richmond, 1853), 
p. = William Jay, Caste and Slavery in the American Church, New York, 1843, 
p. 40. 

124Potter, Christian Philanthropy. 

125Diocese of Pennsylvania, Journal, 1852, pp. 76-79; Journal, 1863, pp. 71-76. 

126]. H. Hopkins, A Scriptural, Ecclesiastical, and Historical View of Slav- 
ery, from the Days of the Patriarch Abraham, to the Ninteenth Century, Addressed 
to the Right Rev. Alonzo Potter, D. D. (New York, 1864). 

1274lonso Potter, Prayers and Thanksgivings Which May Be Used in This 
Diocese (1864). 
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On the question of “temperance,” Potter was more outspoken than 
he ventured to be, before the Civil War, upon the slavery issue. He 
became a total abstainer himself in early manhood, and frequently spoke 
publicly on behalf of the cause of teetotalism. One of his addresses, 
delivered in 1852, was reprinted and widely circulated as a tract by 
the Massachusetts Temperance Society. It is more moderate in tone 
than many such productions, but repeats the traditional argument that 
the moderate drinker is responsible for the excesses of the drunkard.*?* 

When, in 1859 Potter returned to this country after having spent 
more than a year endeavoring to regain his health abroad, the friends 
who met him were surprised and disappointed on beholding the “faded 
look and shrunken form” which indicated that his recovery was far 
from complete.’?® For a time his health seemed to improve, but before 
long it was again on the decline, and, early in 1865, it had become so 
precarious that his physicians once more advised their favorite panacea, 
an ocean voyage. The Pacific Mail Steamship Company invited him 
to be its guest upon the new steamer, the Colorado, which was making 
its maiden voyage to the western coast. Among his fellow passengers 
was the famous American-Swiss scientist, Professor Louis Agassiz of 
Harvard, whose lectures on shipboard Potter took pleasure in attend- 
ing. 

When the Colorado sailed, the Civil War was slowly drawing to a 
close, and, as there was then no wireless, it was not until the ship 
made its first port, in Peru, that the passengers learned, all at once, of 
Lee’s surrender and the death of Lincoln. A memorial service for the 
murdered president was held on board, at which Potter delivered the 
eulogy. 

The bishop’s health seemed to improve as the ship traveled up 
the coast, and when it stopped on the Isthmus of Panama he crossed 
over to the Atlantic side, to consecrate the first Episcopal Church on the 
Isthmus, at Aspinwall. Possibly the effort was too much for him, for, 
as the vessel neared its destination, he began to grow worse again. 

He died in his cabin while the ship was lying in San Francisco 
harbor, thus ending his days 2,500 miles from home, in a region which 
had been the territory of a foreign country when he became a bishop, 
twenty years before, but which was now both a state of the Union and 
a diocese of the Episcopal Church. He himself, indeed, had sponsored, 
in the House of Bishops, the resolution by which it was admitted to 
General Convention."*® The clergy of San Francisco bore his remains 


128 4lonzo Potter, The Drinking Usages of Society (Boston, 1858) ; Discourses, 
pp. 273-97; Howe, op. cit., pp. 74-78. 

129Stevens, op. cit., p. 33. 

130General Convention, Journal, 1856, p. 160. 
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to the shore, watched over them while the Colorado lay in port, and 
sent a deputation to escort them back East when the vessel started 
its return voyage.'*? 

Though Potter’s views on most ecclesiastical subjects were strong 
and decided, they had always that positive and constructive quality 
which distinguishes true earnestness from bigotry. As an: Evangelical, 
he was naturally opposed to the Oxford Movement, which he regarded 
as endangering the reformed character of the Church, but he did not 
go out of his way to attack it. As a rule, he spoke of it only when it 
affected matters falling within his proper jurisdiction, as on two oc- 
casions when he was called upon to depose clergymen who, after falling 
under its influence, had been converted to the Roman Catholic faith.*** 

He had little or no contact with what was called the liberal move- 
ment, but there was in his whole outlook that quality of largeness 
which is the essence of all liberalism. He was always too eager to use 
any new agency that might increase the effectiveness of his work for 
the Church to insist that it should conform to the tenets of any doc- 
trinaire theology, and he honestly endeavored, though, it may be, with 
no great success, to understand and cope with the intellectual and social 
problems of his day. It seems entirely appropriate, therefore, that one 
of the greatest of the liberal leaders of the next generation, Bishop 
Henry Codman Potter, of New York, should have been his son in the 
flesh as well as in the spirit. 

His best epitaph is to be found in the words spoken by Bishop 
Stevens to the diocesan convention of 1865, shortly after Potter had 
started on his fatal journey. ‘His twenty years’ Episcopate,” said 
Stevens, “may challenge comparison with any other in the Atlantic 
States, and should he never labor among us again, would constitute 
a memorial of his intellectual, moral and administrative powers which 
would at once, and by common consent, place him in the front rank 
of the Bishops of the American Church.”?** 

131Howe, op. cit., pp. 352-85; Stevens, op. cit., pp. 36-45, 
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THE S. P. G. MISSIONARIES IN NEW JERSEY DURING 
THE WAR OF THE REVOLUTION 


By Sir Edward Midwinter* 


T is with no ordinary sense of thrill that I find myself here in the 
I land hitherto unknown in fact but known intimately in imagination 

to those of us who, in London, have for many months been working 
among the American archives of the S. P. G. There in a cellar 19 ft. by 
12 ft. in the centre of Westminster are to be found some 25 bulky 
volumes of letters roughly bound in red covers, together with various 
boxes and bundles of loose papers, in all I suppose some 6,000 or 7,000 
documents received by S. P. G. from its missionaries and other cor- 
respondents in the American colonies before 1783 came to interrupt 
that happy co-operation. I want to turn over those pages with you 
to-night, taking care to handle them in thought with the reverent 
touch due to frail and faded old manuscripts. May I here give you 
just one old obscure reference which will especially appeal to us to- 
night. The Rev. Wm. Thomson wrote from Trenton on January 15th 
1772 that he had visited Princeton where he says “there is a large Pres- 
byterian College in which there is at present near 100 boys, where I 
found a few well-disposed members of the C. of E. very desirous 
to have Divine Service performed amongst them. I have offered them 
my services on week days. They have set forward a subs. for building 
a small Ch: & I have some reason to believe they will accomplish it 
having already subs: upwards of £130: I will give it every encourage- 
ment in my power.” (Mr. Thomson left Trenton and went to Mary- 
land where he died in 1785.) 

Your Society will I know be deeply interested not only in the 
minor events of day-to-day life in the 18th century, but even more 
in the underlying problems which resulted in the War of Independence. 
I should like tonight to touch on certain of these, which many of our 
missionaries fully appreciated, and to quote their letters by way of illus- 
tration to the text. 

The S. P. G. was founded in 1701 by the Rev. Thomas Bray. 
Up till that time there had been very few Anglican clergy or churches 
in America. As might be expected the Quakers predominated in cer- 


*Delivered at Princeton, New Jersey. 
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tain provinces, especially in Pennsylvania where in Philadelphia—Penn’s 
City of brotherly love—there was only one Anglican clergyman, Dr. 
Evan Evans of Christ Church who had succeeded Mr. Clayton in 1700: 
like all missionaries in those days he thought nothing of visiting settle- 
ments 40 or 50 miles away and covered a vast area. Even in New York 
William Vesey, who had just become Rector of Trinity Church, was 
single-handed. The Society at once sent two missionaries—Keith, him- 
self of Quaker origin, and Talbot, who appears to have had Jacobite 
leanings ; and these two made an extensive tour lasting several months— 
inaugurating the system of missionaries which the Society maintained 
for the next 75 years. Two distinguished Governors, Colonel Dudley 
of New England and Colonel Morris of New Jersey, furnished the 
Society with reports on the existing estate of affairs which from any 
religious stand-point was clearly deplorable. East and West Jersey are 
described as distracted with varieties of dissent—a hotch potch of re- 
ligion. Dudley submitted a long list of suggestions and Keith, who had 
been the tutor of Colonel Morris, especially recommended establishing 
churches at Amboy and Shrewsbury near Morris’s home, there being 
at the time no Anglican Church in either W. or E. Jersey :—‘the more 
the pity”, he added, “for people live very mean like Indians”. 

Talbot had a great personal friendship and admiration for Keith, 
though they must have differed widely in many ways. Their meeting 
seems to have been accidental and due to the fact that Talbot was naval 
chaplain on Keith’s ship. 

Writing in 1702 to a friend, Talbot describes their joint efforts. 
He is evidently much amused by the Indian Chief’s expressions of 
good will to Lord Cornbury at Albany for the “squaw sachem”—namely 
Queen Anne. Keith, he observes, “knows the depths of Satan within 
them (I fear he meant the Quakers) and all the dwellings & windings 
of the snake in the grass. In short he has become the best champion 
the Church ever had”. 

He refers to a convention of clergy convened by Governor Colonel 
Nicholson. ‘We were,” he says, “but seven in all; and a week to- 
gether we sat considering of ways & means to propagate the Gospel. 
We had great need of a Bishop here to visit all the Churches, to advise 
some, to confirm others and to bless all.” Talbot here puts his finger 
with unerring instinct upon one of the most important factors in the 
subsequent history of both Church and State in the American colonies. 
He was one of the first to do so but by no means the last, for the 
problem remained a subject of bitter contention till Seabury’s conse- 
cration. 

In those early days it could probably have been effected compara- 
tively easily. Countless letters and petitions were sent to England and 
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in 1711 it seems that but for the accidental absence of the Bishop of 
London from a special committee at which the Archbishop proposed 
to consider the matter, it might well have come about. 

The death of Queen Anne in 1714, however, changed the situation. 
Actually the Society submitted a comprehensive scheme to George I for 
establishing four bishoprics, two for the West Indian Islands and two 
for the mainland. There is no doubt that this scheme was admirably 
conceived and prepared in every particular, as a perusal of the detailed 
system for its financial stability will show. Unfortunately, however, 
the ominous shadows which obscured the political horizon presented an 
unsurmountable obstable. The fact that the plan had been sponsored 
by a minister opposed to the Hanoverian succession, coupled with the 
government’s not unnatural distrust of the high Tory clergy who were 
under grave suspicion in connection with the ill-starred Jacobite rising 
in Scotland, was more than enough to alienate the sympathy of the 
authorities. Thus once again the Church was forced to suffer by reason 
of political disturbances in which her true self had neither wish nor 
predilection to participate. Nevertheless it is hard to apportion blame, 
if blame is due, to those who were responsible for frustrating her de- 
sires. In these days of easily-made voyages across the Atlantic and 
the revolutionary changes which the introduction of wireless telegraphy 
and broadcasting have made whereby “the nations live in each other’s 
pockets”, it is perhaps difficult for us to visualize the abysmal ignorance 
of each other’s circumstances from which our forefathers suffered. It is 
not surprising therefore that Archbishop Secker, when preaching before 
the S. P. G. as Bishop of Oxford in 1741, could say of the American 
colonies :-— 

“No teacher is known; no religious assembly held ; the sacrament of 
baptism is not administered for twenty years together among many 
thousand people—such is the state of things in more of our colonies 
than one, and where it is a little better it is lamentably bad”. We may 
indeed suppose that his Grace modified his views when in due time he 
became president of the Society, for if, (as we may unhesitatingly assume 
from his great activities for the establishment of an American Epis- 
copacy), he studied the letters of the S. P. G. missionaries, his knowl- 
edge of the conditions of the colonial Church must have broadened 
considerably. 

With the exception of the Bishop of London, whose peculiar posi- 
tion as a self-styled “Diocesan” made it incumbent upon him to learn 
something of his overseas flock, (which he endeavoured to do by em- 
ploying a Commissary for that purpose), it may be concluded that the 
members of the S. P. G. were the only persons who could be in any 
wise conversant with the ecclesiastical conditions then prevailing in 
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America, and it may be suspected a good many other important matters 
likewise. 

A third and last attempt to obtain an American Episcopacy was 
made in 1750 when Sherlock, Bishop of London, presented a memoria! 
to George II. Drawn up with discriminating skill, every care was 
taken to avoid offending the non-conformist or other elements which 
might be opposed to the scheme. The Quaker province of Pennsylvania 
and New England were expressly exempted from its scope, and in 
those other areas where it was intended to introduce the episcopate the 
scheme definitely provided that the bishops were to have no temporal 
power of any kind and, moreover, were to have no support from any tax 
or imposition levied on the colonies. But as in the case of the other 
memorials, political forces proved an impassable stumbling-block. In 
spite of the safe-guards contained in the plan, the Whig leaders contented 
themselves with insisting that the colonies would see in the scheme 
the possibility of encroachment on their liberties as also on their pockets— 
a most interesting suggestion when viewed in the light of after events 
which had their fulfilment in the hated Stamp Act and the “Boston 
Tea Party”. 

It is abundantly clear that the English government of that time 
was either incapable or unwilling to view colonial matters in their proper 
perspective, for had they paid heed to the repeated warnings of the 
S. P. G. by establishing episcopal control in America, the subsequent 
course of history might well have been changed. A letter from the 
Rev. Dr. T. B. Chandler, written from New Jersey in 1766—nine years 
before the outbreak of the war—contains an emphatic warning of the 
dangers to which the Home Government’s policy was drifting :— 


“The duty of a Missionray in this country is now become 
more difficult than ever. . . . Such a universal spirit of clamour 
& discontent—little short of madness—such an opinion of op- 
pression prevails through the colonies as I believe was scarcely 
ever seen on any occasion in any country on Earth. And it 
seems to be the determined inflexible resolution from Halifax to 
Georgia never to submit to what they esteem so great an in- 
fringement of their essential rights as some of the late acts 
of the British Parliament. . . . Probably the Parliament are 
able to enforce the Stamp Act, yet should they resolve to do 
it, a Disaffection of the Colonies . . . will undoubtedly be es- 
tablished. The Government must be put to a great Expense, 
and the Commerce of the Colonies, so beneficial to England 
heretofore, will sink, comparativey, to a mere Trifle. For none 
will dare to import anything but the bare Necessaries of Life. 
. . . England has always been benefited nearly in Proportion 
to the wealth & Commerce of her Colonies. Whether there- 
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fore any Measures that directly tend to lessen that Wealth & 
Commerce, can finally be of service to Great Britain, is a ques- 
tion which may not be unworthy the Attention even of those 
who are the Guardians of her Interests. The Parliament has 
undoubtedly been misinformed ; for that the Colonies in general 
abound in wealth, & are able to pay any considerable Tax to 
ye Government will upon proper enquiry be found to be as 
true . . . as that an American Episcopate would be utterly 
disagreeable to more than Nineteen-Twentieths of all the People 
in America. . . . Had the Church of England been a national 
concern from the beginning there would have been submission 
in everything not sinful... . . The (English) Nation is under 
great obligations to that very worthy Society, who by their 
indefatigable Endeavours to propagate the Gospel & assist the 
Church, have, as far as their Influence could be extended, ye 
Loyalty & Fidelity of her American Children. 


This letter alone stamps its author as a man of profound insight. 

In the following year Dr. Chandler published his “Appeal to the 
Public in behalf of the Church of England in America” which reiterated 
the Church’s claim for episcopal jurisdiction in the American colonies. 
The “Appeal” provoked a storm of opposition headed by violent attacks 
in the New York “American Whig” and the Philadelphia “Sentinel”. 
sponsored by Dr. Allison, Vice-Provost of Philadelphia College. This 
was followed by Chandler’s “Appeal Defended” which produced fur- 
ther fulminations from his antagonists. In spite of this “wordy warfare” 
the worthy Doctor continued to discharge his parochial duties with un- 
diminished zeal, and not long afterwards he reported :— 


“My congregation is as regular and respectable as it ever 
was, consisting of 100 families in which there are between 
seventy and eighty communicants: and the Dissenters of late 
have become, in appearance, more friendly than ever. Some 
years ago few of them were to be seen in Church upon any 
occasion; but now they sometimes crowd thither in such num- 
bers as to be more numerous than our own people that are 
present. This is an indication that their prejudices against the 
Church abate in this place, as I believe they do throughout the 
Country in general, notwithstanding all the Arts that are used 
to keep them up & increase them.” 


In the neighbouring state of Pennsylvania, Church affairs were still 
progressing favourably. Writing about this time from Chester, the 
Rev. George Craig mentions that the three churches under his care were 
being renovated and that the Governor and Assembly of the province 
had consented to pass an act for a lottery to raise funds for the work. 
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Further that the congregation at Chester had supplied a long-felt want 
by purchasing a parsonage house and garden and that the people at 
Chichester had “Enlarged their Church Ten feet in width. Both these 
Churches are of Brick & have each a Bell, which they purchased, par- 
ticularly Chichester, which is fix’d in a Cupola on ye west End... . 
These Churches, I bless God, do not loose ground, tho’ they consist 
in general, of ye poorer people of which Numbers of all Denominations 
attend our Divine Service. . . . ” 

In fact, in almost every state at this time the Church was making 
definite headway, and less than two years later Colonial William Jessup 
wrote to the Society offering it two large tracts of land on the Hudson 
River in New York Province to be utilized as the headquarters of the 
Society’s activities and also of an American episcopate. Colonel Jessup’s 
letter was accompanied by a beautifully drawn large scale map of the 
locality showing the areas he proposed to make over for these purposes. 
As an illustration of the wealth and varied interest of the S. P. G. 
archives I may mention that this extremely interesting drawing was 
only quite recently unearthed from a package of old documents and 
papers, where it had in all probability lain unheeded for the past 160 
years. It now adorns a prominent position in the Society’s beautifully 
decorated Archives Room which has lately been called into being by 
the munificence of the Pilgrim Trust. 

The events of the next three years culminated in the outbreak of 
hostilities at Lexington in 1775, but even then had the home government 
been prepared to compromise, the terrible tragedy which followed might 
well have been avoided. Unhappily, the Government’s rejection of the 
petition from the newly constituted Congress, (which occurred a few 
months after Lexington), precluded all hopes of a peaceful settlement be- 
tween England and the American colonies. The choice of Richard Penn, 
a grandson of the founder of Pennsylvania and himself a Proprietory 
of that state, as the bearer of the petition to England, was in itself an 
obvious indication of the sincerity of its signatories. To their bitter 
disappointment their messenger was not even accorded a reception by 
a Crown minister until he had spent a whole week in London, and nearly 
another month elapsed before the petition was submitted to the King. 
The reason was not, however, far to seek: more than a fortnight earlier 
a royal proclamation had been issued which invited all subjects of 
the realm to lay information against all persons aiding or abetting 
those who were now in rebellion against the government in the American 
colonies. In other words the King and his advisors had predetermined 
their course of action, and thenceforward all attempts at a reconciliation 
were doomed to failure. 


It would be wholly unnecessary for me to attempt to sketch the 
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course of the war, (even if such could be accomplished in the course 
of a single lecture), as the subject must be as familiar to you as to 
myself. I propose, therefore, to confine myself to some aspects of the 
conflict in relation to the position of the Church and the Society’s mis- 
sionaries. The Society’s papers afford sidelights on the war period 
which throw into relief the actual experiences of the missionaries and 
their congregations. Broadly speaking the majority of the Episcopal 
clergy adhered to the Tory party, being bound, as they considered, by 
their ordination oaths to maintain their allegiance to the Crown. The 
fact that many of them, such as Samuel Seabury, Thomas Chandler and 
Jonathan Odell were American born and bred appears to have had no 
influence upon their convictions when the time came to make a choice 
in the great upheaval. This may well have been a contributory cause 
to the great hostility exhibited against them. That the resolve of the 
clergy was by no means easily decided is shown by numerous letters 
to the Society, and more particularly by that of the clergy of Philadel- 
phia to the Bishop of London, bearing date 30th June, 1775 :— 


“We now sit down under affliction of mind to address your 
Lordship upon a subject, in which the very existance of the ~ 
Church in America seems to be interested. It has long been our 
fervent Prayer to Almighty God, that the unhappy controversy 
between the Parent Country and these Colonies might be termi- 
nated upon Principles honourable & advantageous to both, with- 
out proceeding to the extremities of civil war & the horrors of 
Bloodshed. . . . 

As to public advice we have long hitherto thought it our 
Duty to keep our Pulpits wholly clear from every thing border- 
ing on this contest, and to persue that line of Reason and 
Moderation which became our characters; equally avoiding 
whatever might irritate the Tempers of the people, or create 
a suspicion that we were opposed to the Interest of the 
Country in which we live... . ” 


The letter then mentions that the Continental Congress had ordered 
a day of fasting and prayer throughout the colonies, and sets forth 
the impossible position in which the clergy were thus placed. To dis- 
regard the proclamation would expose them as the popular party’s an- 
tagonists, and to pray for the Congress instead of for the King was 
to them an unthinkable proposition. In their extremity many of them, 
(among these was Seabury), shut up their churches and braved the 
consequences, while others allowed the services to proceed but en- 
deavoured to nullify the effect of the Congress’ orders by exhorting 
their congregations to remain firm to the constitution. This resulted in 
a furious outburst of popular indignation which declared the clergy to 
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be traitors to the cause of liberty. Shops, mills, and public-houses were 
plastered with notices forbidding intercourse with “the recusants”, and 
such slogans as “No more passive obedience and non-resistance” were 
scribbled on the church doors. 

The Rev. Philip Reading of Apoquiniminck, Pa., referring to this 
episode wrote :— 


“It was urged as a just cause of complaint against one 
of the Captains of the Militia that he had lugged his Company 
to church on the day of a public fast to hear that old wretch 
(meaning myself) preach, who was always an enemy to the 
present measures. . . . Threats have been used to deter me 
from reading the prayers for the King, but hitherto I have 
stood firm... .” 


Yet this attitude was not always followed, as appears from the 
account of a Tory parson in Connecticut, who had prayed so long for 
“our excellent King George” that one Sunday he inadvertently used 
his stereotyped phrase, and only saved himself from the vengeance 
of his hearers by immediately adding “O Lord, I mean George Wash- 
ington”! His neighbour at New London was not, however, of such 
pliant principles, for after being warned to discontinue the so-called 
offensive parts of the State Prayers, he flatly refused to comply. There- 
upon “two athlete men drew him from the high seat of his devotions 
& brought him expeditiously to the level of the floor”; from this sad 
predicament he was rescued by two stalwart matrons of his congrega- 
tions who drove off his tormentors and escorted the unfortunate mis- 
sionary to the house of a friend. 

It was about this time that the Rev. Charles Inglis, D. D., (then 
curate and later rector of Trinity Church, New York), wrote to the 
Society a graphic description of the sufferings of the clergy :— 


“They were everywhere threatened, often revil’d with the 
most opprobrious Language, sometimes treated with brutal Vio- 
lence. Some have been carried Prisoners by armed Mobs into 
distant Provinces, where they were detained in close confine- 
ment for several weeks, and much insulted, without any Crime 
being even alleged against them. Some have been flung into 
jails by Committees for frivolous suspicions of Plots, of which 
even their persecutors afterwards acquitted them. Some, who 
were obliged to fly their own Province to save their lives, have 
been taken prisoners, sent back, & are threatened to be tried 
for their lives because they fled from Danger . . . Others 
have had their Houses plundered & their Desks broken open, 
under the pretence of their containing treasonable Papers. . . . 
All the Churches in Connecticut (Mr. Beach’s excepted if the 
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Account be true) as well as those in this Province, except in 
this City, Long Island & Staten Island where his Majesty’s 
arms have now penetrated, are shut up. This is also the case 
with every Church in New Jersey, & I am informed by a 
Gentlemen lately returned from Pennsylvania who had been a 
prisoner there for some time, that the Churches in the several 
Missions of that Province are shut up, one or two excepted, 
where the Prayers for the King & Royal Family are omitted. 


About the middle of April, Mr. Washington, Commander 
in Chief of their Forces, came to Town with a large Reinforce- 
ment. Animated by his presence, and I suppose encouraged by 
him, the Rebel Committees very much harrassed the loval In- 
habitants here & on Long Island. . . . An Army was also 
sent to Long Island to disarm the Inhabitants who were dis- 
tinguished for their Loyalty; many had their Property de- 
stroyed, & many were carried off Prisoners. , 


In the same letter he alludes to the capture of New York by 
General Howe who “landed on New York Island, four miles above 
the City; upon which the enemy abandoned the City & retired towards 
King’s Bridge, which joins this Island to the Continent; Early on 
Monday morning the 16th I returned to the City which exhibited 


a most melancholy Appearance, being deserted & pillaged. My House 
was plundered of every Thing . . . & my losses amount to near £200 
this Currency, or upwards of £100 Sterling. The enemy carried off all 
the Bells in the City, partly to convert them into Cannon, partly to 
prevent Notice being given speedily of the Destruction they meditated 


against the City of Fire... . 

Such is the picture of the times drawn by one of the leading 
Anglican clergy, but our sympathies must equally be shared with the 
pastors of other denominations whose inherent distrust of episcopacy 
was a leading factor in their political outlook. To many of them 
the doctrine of passive obedience to the royal government meant the 
deprivation of religious liberty, and this view left them no alternative 
but to resist. Ths was the attitude of Dr. John Witherspoon, Presi- 
dent of Princeton College, which suffered the fate of the spoliation of 
its splendid library by the ill-disciplined Hessian auxiliaries of the 
Royal army. A whole volume could be written of the ravages of these 
marauders, who spared neither friend nor foe in their ruthless greed 
for plunder. The state of New Jersey suffered especially, farms were 
pillaged, churches and meeting-houses burned and destroyed, and public 
libraries and museums robbed of their treasures. To quote a single 
contemporary letter of the hundreds that were written: “The fine set- 
tlements of Maidenhead & Hopewell have been broken up. The houses 
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are stripped of every article of furniture; and what is not portable is 
entirely destroyed. The stock of cattle and sheep are driven off ; every 
article of clothing and house-linen seized & carried away. Scarce a 
soldier but what has a horse loaded with plunder. Hundreds of fami- 
lies are reduced to poverty & ruin, and left at this inclement season 
to wander through the woods without clothing. . . . ” It is almost a 
relief to turn from such distressing narratives to a more lively picture 
of manoeuvres in the field. 

The Rev. Jonathan Odell, for many years the Society’s missionary 
at Burlington, who had made himself ‘‘exceedingly obnoxious” to the 
Patriot party, gives an interesting account of an attempted assault 
by the Royalist troops in December 1776. After stating that his former 
letters had been intercepted by the local Committees and Conventions, 
he continues :— 


“A Parole was demanded of me, limiting me to within 8 
miles of Burlington & binding me to forbear all political cor- 
respondence . . . nor to furnish any provisions nor to give any 
intelligence to the Kings Troops. After giving this Parole I 
remained unmolested at home till about the middle of last 
Month, when a Body of Hessians under the command of Count 
(Von) Donop came to Burlington intending to take Post with 
us for the Winter. Some of my Neighbours thought it ad- 
visable to meet the Commandant on his approach to the Town 
& to request him to spare the Inhabitants from Insult & their 
property from pillage, (and) they requested me to go with 
them to assist in this charitable Address as an Interpreter. 
I did so and had the pleasure to find that I had a pretty good 
prospect of being of real service to my peaceable Neighbours. 
But five Gondolas lying in the River began to cannonade the 
Town in order to prevent the Troops taking Quarter with us. 
Many Houses were damaged but nobody hurt. The Hessian 
Commandant however having with him no heavy Cannon 
thought proper to retire that Night to Bordentown intending to 
return with Artillery sufficient to make good his quarters. In 
the meantime tho’ I believe every candid man will wonder 
why we should be punished for having been left defenceless 
and for having solicited safety from the King’s Troops in our 
defenceless condition . . . yet true it is, that as soon as it was 
known on board the Gondolas that the Troops had left us, 
the Town was cruelly insulted and from day to day kept in 
Alarm by those River Tyrants. Mr. Laurence, young Mr. 
Hawlings & myself were in particular persued by two cap- 
tains & a number of armed men. We made our escape & were 
under the necessity of taking refuge among the King’s Troops, 
and as the Design of taking Post at Burlington was soon given 
up, I have been obliged to leave my wife & 3 children (the 
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youngest not five weeks old,) and to ramble as a Refugee, God 
knows when to return... . ” 


It is pleasing to read that the author of this letter many years 
later settled down to a peaceful old-age at New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, whither he had followed his friend Charles Inglis who became 
the first colonial bishop of the English Church on his consecration to 
that diocese in 1787. This event—of great importance to our Church 
in her colonial enterprise—was closely preceded by an occasion of far 
deeper significance when Doctors William White and Samuel Provoost, 
were consecrated bishops of Pennsylvania and New York by the Eng- 
lish Primates at Lambeth. This event set the seal upon the work of 
our English missionaries during the preceding centuries, and the churches 
of the two great English-speaking commonwealths have since advanced 
from strength to strength united in a happy fellowship by the same 
Faith “which shall ever endure”. 

But of the men themselves what shall we say? The missionary 
of those days found that his furrow was intensely lonely, generally 
uphill and steep. To puzzling questions of conscience and patriotism— 
questions which became more acute as the century went by—were added 
extremes of poverty, separation from his native land, harsh conditions 
of climate and work, sickness, the alarms due to living in an unsettled 
country with frontiers constantly exposed to enemies :—no wonder he 
saw nothing of the “glamour” of pioneering life, but sometimes at the 
end of his ministry was conscious chiefly of failure and uselessness. 

How very differently we can appraise it! That brief present of 
theirs, seemingly so circumscribed, led to a future universally important— 
universal because no act or thought of present-day America can fail 
to be reflected throughout the world. The apparent failure which 
must have seemed to them immeasurable as events swept forward to 
the climax of 1783, has borne fruit great beyond telling. It is only in 
“the high and holy places” that the worth of their achievement can be 
truly measured. As we think too with pride of their most splendid 
third jubilee of the American Episcopal Church, you will I believe 
agree that it is fitting we should also honour and renown those servants 
of the S. P. G. who, during the 80 years before the consecration of the 
first American bishop, helped to make its foundation possible by their 
lives and labours. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, 
DIOCESE OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
OCTOBER 5, 1790 


By Mary Kent Babcock 


FOREWORD 


chusetts and two from Rhode Island, met in Boston and ap- 

pointed a committee of three of their number invested with 
power to summon this Convention to meet “when the exigencies of the 
Church made it necessary”. Each clergyman was to propose to his con- 
gregation to choose a delegate, and wardens of churches without the 
regular services of a clergyman were desired to choose one of their 
number to represent them. A letter sent out in the name of this com- 
mittee to all Episcopal churches in Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
New Hampshire, proposed that they should on 


QO: Sept. 7, 1784, seven Episcopal clergymen, five from Massa- 


Wednesday, the 7th day of September, 1785, deliberate upon 
some plan of maintaining uniformity in divine worship and 
adopting such measures as may tend to the union and pros- 
perity of the Episcopal Churches of the American States. 


Then and there the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Massachusetts 
came to birth. 

The diocese continued to function intermittently until at a con- 
vention of presbyters only held at Salem June 4, 1789, a bishop was 
elected and the diocese found itself in the predicament of having a 
bishop-elect but with no constitution to keep him in check. Here was 
the spectre of the Lord-Bishops risen again, that bogy which had so 
colored Massachusetts history since the days of William Blaxton. That 
it was a matter of interest to many outside the Episcopal Church is 
evidenced by contemporary records and that the convention of 1790 
well deserved the name of the “Critical Convention” is certain. 

This Plan of a Constitution by which, with the accretions and modi- 
fications of the years, the Episcopal Diocese of Massachusetts is gov- 
erned, was formulated at the diocesan convention of 1790, <A short 
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excursion into the pleasant by-paths of historical research has resulted 
in this paper in anticipation of the sesqui-centennial in 1940. 


CONVOCATION 


Hark, the pulpit drum does beat 
Down at Salem all must meet, 
To pull down Samy Parker, 

now he doth clearly see, 
A mighty rival there may be 
Found in our Billy Walter. 
October fifth’s the dreadful day 
When N. Y. engines shall display 
Their vengeance on the Bishop 
& clergy too, who held the dish 
& passing by the Salem fish, 
At once caught honest bass up. 
Should debates grow warm, yet fears dispel 
The fish bit hard but lost to chapel. 
‘Gainst F m a protest he drew 
& ’gainst his priests to P 
With sad, and high complaining. 
Tis all his strength, to make ado 
He can’t convince, but plague you 
Let floundering, flouncing tame him. 

Bentley’s Diary, Sept. 21, 1790. 


Thus in twenty pungent lines, the sole entry for the day as if to 
emphasize its importance, the Salem diarist summarized a chapter of 
Episcopal church history in Massachusetts. The persiflage and puns 
so characteristic of the eighteenth century would not have been lost on 
the Boston of 1790, for it portrayed a supremely interesting and critical 
moment in the history of the Episcopal Church in Massachusetts whose 
center was in Boston. The Convocation was the call of Massachusetts 
Churchmen to a diocesan convention which was to consider a plan for 
a state ecclesiastical constitution and thereby force an expression of 
opinion regarding several vital questions of church polity from sister 
churches. 

The Revolution which had dealt a staggering blow to all Episcopal 
churches, largely beneficiaries of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, had left them with no concerted form of gov- 
ernment and divided into factions over questions pertaining to the 
episcopal office, the revision of the Prayer Book and the Thirty-Nine 
Articles. No longer under the pastoral care of a bishop three thousand 
miles away in London, to whose nominal oversight they had been com- 
mitted by the Venerable Society, they must now provide funds to re- 
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store their universally deserted and often desecrated churches, but in 
addition must bear the whole burden of their maintenance and that of 
the parish priest. This is the aftermath of a seven years’ war which 
had drained men and money out of none too strong colonial missions, 
always in the minority both as to numbers and influence. 

Two Massachusetts rectors stand out as shining lights in the post- 
war darkness, Samuel Parker of Trinity Church, Boston, and Edward 
Bass of St. Paul’s Church, Newburyport, both of whom by the exer- 
cise of great tact and discretion had kept their church doors open during 
the hostilities. But except in Connecticut, the Church in New England 
in 1790 was in the anomalous position of an Episcopal Church without 
an episcopate. Massachusetts, it is true, had held diocesan conventions, 
had been represented in the second interstate convention of 1784 in 
New York and had even gone so far as to elect a bishop in 1789 in the 
person of the Newburyport rector, the Rev. Edward Bass. This elec- 
tion had been accomplished however at a convention of five presbyters 
only, to which the laity had not been bidden. The churches had, to 
use a contemporary phrase, “read over their liturgy’ as shown in the 
pasted-over or pasted-in prayers in old Prayer Books, but union with 
other Episcopal churches in the colonies was imperative. 

The convention called for October 5th, 1790 had therefore the 
dual purpose of considering a constitution by which the diocese might 
function as a united whole and of serving fair notice on all the other 
Episcopal churches of what Massachusetts intended to do about the 
vexed question of the episcopate and lay participation in parochial and 
diocesan affairs. The political bill of rights for which the thirteen 
loosely joined states had just waged a successful war was now to have 
its counterpart in an ecclesiastical bill of rights, if clergy and laity 
could be united as co-partners in the new deal. 

Three factions almost equally strong, out of which was to emerge 
the unified church, were struggling for supremacy. Connecticut un- 
der Samuel Seabury, the first American bishop, had taken the firm 
stand that the lay vote was non-essential. The southern churches de- 
siring a bishop consecrated by English primates and discrediting Bishop 
Seabury’s consecration by the Scottish bishops, disagreed however 
with Connecticut that lay concurrence was neither desirable nor es- 
sential. Massachusetts inherently antipathetic to bishops, was prepared 
to contend mightily for equal representation of clergy and laity in church 
government. These chaotic conditions serve to explain in part the 
delay which ensued after the first election of Bishop Bass in 1789 and 
his consecration eight years later after a second election. 

Let us now return to the diary entry and decode it as an historical 
sidelight on a momentous event. 
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The pulpit drum was the Church’s call to meet at St. Peter’s church 
down at Salem. Samy Parker, whose pulling down was predicted, 
was the energetic and able rector of Trinity Church, Boston, the Rev. 
Samuel Parker, D. D., whose activity in forwarding the election of a 
Massachusetts bishop and perhaps his presence at the General Con- 
vention of 1789 in which he sat at the request of the united vestries 
of Christ Church and Trinity Church had not proved wholly acceptable 
to some of his brethren. Our Billy Walter, Loyalist refugee, sometime 
rector of Trinity Church, Boston, but now repatriated, was the Rev. 
William Walter, D. D., according to current gossip, “the present ob- 
ject of the episcopate”. He was the mighty rival of the Salem fish, 
the Rev. Nathaniel Fisher, left out of the 1789 Convention, but as rec- 
tor of St. Peter’s, Salem, now to be host to that of 1790, having been 
passed by when the honest bass, the bishop-elect, had been caught up 
in the episcopal net. His sad and high complaining voiced the famous 
protest of the Massachusetts rectors, vehemently urged by Fisher, 
against the flagrant misuse of the word “episcopal” in the ordination 
of the radical lay reader, James Freeman, at the Stone (King’s) 
Chapel, a protest carried to Bishop Provoost of New York, militant 
enemy of lay participation. 

There it all is in a nutshell, wire-pulling, intrigue, dissension, 
schism, as they appeared to the contemporary outsider. Dr. Bentley 
however did not live long enough to see the up-swing in all church life 
coincidental with the deepening of religious convictions forced upon it 
by the spread of Unitarianism, the phenomenal growth of Sunday 
Schools and a rising generation eager to try all things and prove that 
which is good. 

One would hardly expect to find in the diary of a Congregational 
minister more than a passing allusion to an event which could have but 
casual interest for those outside the Episcopal communion. Much 
less would he expect to find it in suburban Salem, in the diary of one 
just emerging into the ranks of the schismatics. Born in the north 
end of Boston in 1759, graduated with high honors from Harvard in 
1777, teacher in the Boston Latin School, then preceptor at the North 
Grammar School, thence recalled to Harvard as teacher of Latin and 
Greek, William Bentley had been installed in 1783 as assistant to the 
Rev. James Diman, pastor for forty-seven years of the Second Congre- 
gational or East Church in Salem. A classmate and intimate friend 
of the young lay reader, James Freeman, who in 1787 had carried 
King’s Chapel off its Episcopal feet into the arms of Unitarianism, 
his contacts with Episcopalianians in the persons of the rectors of Salem, 
Marblehead, Newburyport and Boston, all warm acquaintances, and 
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with pseudo-Episcopalians rallying around Freeman at King’s Chapel, 
provided constant siimulus to one who began his diary for the year 


1790, thus: 


Religion is the highest pleasure of human life. Deo sit 
gloria. 


In the half century following the Great Awakening, individualism 
in religious circles had been rampant and Methodists, Baptists, New 
Lights, Friends, Universalists, Unitarians and Episcopalians were con- 
tinually seeping the foundations of Congregationalism, since the days 
of Puritan and Pilgrim virtually a state religion. Endowed with a 
healthy curiosity Bentley noted through thirty-five years, till his death 
in 1819, the political, social, and religious evolution of a people, analyz- 
ing, criticising, speculating, so that his keen eye and ready pen revivify 
for us a century later many historic scenes and the men who made 
them. 

On the fifth of October 1790 he notes— 


This day the Episcopal Convention met in this Town. 
Some attention will be required to so curious a subject. Who 
is to stand Canonist for them? 


And elsewhere, 


Their purpose is to maintain the doctrine of Lay concur- 
rence in the election of a Bishop, to set aside the former pro- 
ceedings of the Clergy noticed in the General Convention and 
to deliberate on the most happy method of their establishment. 
They have at present six Priests. 


These he mentions by name, title and cure, Walter and Parker of 
Boston, Bass of Newburyport, Oliver of Marblehead and the sixth 
“a Mr. Wheeler, Itinerant preacher in the societies of Braintree etc.” 
adding 


They claim fifteen churches, the small ones are Taunton, 
Mansfield, Dedham, Bridgewater, Scituate, Milton, Cambridge, 
Portland & Pownalborough. 


These with Queen’s Chapel, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, com- 
prised in 1790 the whole diocese, a grain of mustard seed among the 
several hundred religious congregations of the state. 

When Oct. 5th the “dreadful day” arrived, Bentley was called else- 
where, but eagerly seeking news of the day’s doings he later writes, 
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as the proceedings of the Episcopal Convention at Salem are 
printed on sheets and few copies to be found, I have taken the 
great trouble for future use to transcribe the whole sheet. 


This he did entering it word for word in the pages of his diary even 
to including for posterity the printer’s name, John Mycall of New- 
buryport. 

The first day of the convention was occupied with routine details. 
There were seven clerical and twelve lay deputies. The bishop-elect, 
he was now Dr. Bass, having on the same day with Samuel Parker of 
Trinity been made Doctor of Divinity by the College of Philadelphia 
(now University of Pennsylvania), was chosen president, Dudley At- 
kins Tyng, his parishioner, secretary. The status of the Rev. John 
Cousens Ogden, rector of Queen’s Chapel, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, was settled after some debate, as a clerical, not lay deputy, and 
finally a committee was appointed to 


frame a Plan of an Ecclesiastical Constitution for the Govern- 
ment of the Episcopal churches in this Commonwealth and 
such other churches as may be admitted and accede to the 
same and report to the Convention as soon as may be. 


The committee was composed of Dr. Walter, Chairman, Dr. Bass, Mr. 
Fisher, Hon. Mr. Dalton, Mr. Stockbridge and Mr. Tyng. The con- 
vention then adjourned until the next day to meet at St. Peter’s church 
at nine o'clock. 

Of the six Massachusetts churches represented in this convention, 
the material fabric of two alone remains, St. Michael’s of Marblehead, 
erected of imported timbers in 1714, and Christ Church, Boston, built 
of brick in 1723. Trinity's first wooden barn-like structure, torn down 
in 1829, was replaced by what is known to this generation as “Old 
Trinity”, which fell a prey to the great Boston fire of 1872. The first 
St. Paul’s of Newburyport, the parish church of Bishop Bass, was suc- 
ceeded by a fine colonial Church’ in 1800, but it too fell in flames early 
in 1900. No church building now standing represents the parishes from 
which the Rev. William Willard Wheeler was clerical deputy. St. 
Michael’s, Marblehead, has been so altered by anachronous modern win- 
dows and “improved” interior as to be unfamiliar to any wandering 
ghosts of 1790 although they would be quite at home in Christ Church, 
Boston, happily restored in 1912 to its primitive simplicity. Of the 
old wooden church of St. Peter’s, Salem, where the convention of 1790 
met, a charming sketch was made by Dr. Geo. A. Perkins in 1833 when 

14t a Masonic service at the laying of the corner stone the address was 


made by the Rev. William Bentley, D. D., Bishop Bass officiating. A wooden mitre 
capped the tower, the only symbol of the kind in New England. 
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it was about to be torn down, enabling us to visualize the exterior set- 
ting of the convention and by contemporary records its characteristic 


interior. 
* * * 


It is early in the morning of October 6, 1790. The old bell “made 
for St. Peter’s in New England, 1740” is calling to prayer. A few 
idlers are gathered to watch a small group of distinguished looking men 
as they enter St. Peter’s for the second day’s session of the Episcopal 
convention. The most conspicuous personage is a remarkably hand- 
some man in the early fifties, tall and well-proportioned, wearing a 
clerical full-bottomed wig, dressed and powdered and over his cassock 
and gown a long, blue cloth cloak. We catch a glint of the silver buckles 
on his square-toed shoes and his fine black silk hose as he steps over 
the threshold. His serene and cheerful countenance as he turns in en- 
tering breathes the mellow humor for which he is famous. He is Dr. 
William Walter, well known in the town, being the late Chief Justice 
Lynde’s son-in-law, now in Salem settling the estate to which he has 
fallen heir. Close beside him, for with courtly grace Dr. Walter has 
stepped aside to let him precede, is the bishop-elect, broad-chested and 
portly but of dignified bearing. His long black coat with the big flap 
pockets contrasts somewhat somberly with Dr. Walter’s blue cloak, but 
his blue eyes and cheerful face radiate happiness and good will. Fol- 
lowing him we catch a glimpse of a wiry young man whose sensitive, 
refined features and alert eyes betray reserves of dynamic energy. He 
is the Rev. Samuel Parker, D. D. rector of Trinity Church, Boston, 
the moving power in the convention. That tall, stern-featured clergy- 
man with the rather unbending manner is the Rev. Nathaniel Fisher, 
rector of St. Peter’s and host to the convention. His nearest clerical 
brother is about to enter, the Rev. Thomas Fitch Oliver, rector of old 
St. Michael’s, Marblehead, renowned among the local clergy for his fine 
collection of Hogarth engravings and much criticised for his innovation 
of a chanted psalter said to be the first used in any American Episcopal 
church. The last comers are the Rev. William Willard Wheeler, rep- 
resenting St. Thomas’s, Taunton, St. Andrew’s, Scituate, and Trinity, 
Marshfield, and from as far away as Portsmouth, New Hampshire, the 
Rev. John Cousens Ogden, rector of Queen's Chapel. He groups him- 
self on entering with the other clerical deputies. 

The lay deputies, men of high standing in their home towns, are the 
Hon. Tristram Dalton and Dudley Atkins Tyng, Esq. of Newburyport, 
the latter the annual donor of the three-cornered hat worn by Dr. Bass; 
Samuel Sewall, Esq., of Marblehead, later Chief Justice, with Wood- 
ward Abraham, who as lay reader had kept St. Michael's open for six 
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long years; James Sherman, who had done for Christ Church, Boston, 
what Abraham had done for Marblehead, and Charles Williams, the two 
wardens of that anicent church; Charles Stockbridge from St. Andrew’s, 
Scituate, and Trinity, Marshfield ; Col. Stephen Abbott and Capt. Daniel 
Saunders from St. Peter’s; and the brothers Henry and Oliver Smith 
from Trinity Church, Boston, the former its junior warden; in all, 
seven clerical and eleven lay deputies. 

As we listen in retrospection to the clear, musical voice of Dr. 
Walter “reading the glorious service like one inspired”, the full beauty 
of the Prayer Book English is borne in upon us and if we were near 
enough we might perceive that the reading is from the great Prayer 
Book donated to St. Peter’s fifty years before by the Rt. Hon. Arthur 
Winslow, honorary Speaker of the British House of Commons. Such 
a costly gift could not be discarded for a few outmoded prayers, so they 
have been re-written and pasted over those for the king and royal 
family. As the book lies open we cannot see what has been done to 
the royal arms on the cover. 

After the opening prayers, another lay deputy, the Hon. David 
Cobb from St. Thomas's, Taunton, appears, presents his credentials and 
takes his seat. The convention now numbers seven clerical and twelve 
lay deputies. Dr. Walter, chairman of the committee appointed the 
previous day to frame a plan for a constitution, then rises to report 
that the committee has made some progress in the business assigned 
them and asks leave to sit again, whereupon the convention adjourns 
until eleven o'clock. 

While we await the hour, let us gaze about us, for history is here 
in the making and St. Peter’s story will bear repeating. The land on 
which it stands was the gift of a rich Salem merchant, “a Jersey man 
who came young into America”, the Huguenot, Philippe 1’Anglais, 
anglicised as Philip English. A victim in 1692 of the witchcraft delu- 
sion, his estates were confiscated, he and his wife were jailed and finally 
after long exile they returned to Salem when sanity was restored to 
the courts. But persecution still awaited him. Over eighty years of 
age, he was again jailed, this time for refusing to pay church rates to- 
ward the support of the East Congregational Church (later, Bentley’s) 
in whose parish he lived. A large double house still owned by him on 
Prison Lane, now St. Peter’s street, he caused to be torn down and, on 
condition that a Church of England be built on the site, he deeded the 
lot to a group of fellow-citizens of like mind. An energetic building 
committee saw to it that funds were collected and a church built that 
same year, 1733, and by 1734 the S. P. G. were informed that they 
desired a missionary as there was a constant attendance of two or three 
hundred at the regular services. 
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St. Peter’s prospered. Just before the Revolution its seating ca- 
pacity of forty pews had to be substantially enlarged, a new organ 
replaced the old one installed in 1743 and the tablets containing the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments and the Creed were refurbished, 
including we hope, that note of gaiety, the “needful cherubs for orna- 
ment”, of the original specifications. But evil times befell the old 
church when it 1777 it had to be closed because the rector, the Rev. 
William McGilchrist obstinately persisted in reading the prayers for 
the king and royal family. “Rocking” the tory church became a 
pastime for Salem lads, until when it was about to be re-opened in 1780, 
scarcely a window pane was left and more than 6,000 dollars (of de- 
preciated currency) was expended to replace the window glass alone. 

As we gaze down the center aisle we notice that it is widened at 
one end to permit a railed enclosure surrounding a Communion Table ; 
there never was a chancel, but the enclosed space was always termed 
the “Altar”. The pulpit is in the center of this end with pews on each 
side. 


And now the real business of the convention is about to begin. 
The deputies return and Dr. Walter rises to read: 


Plan of an Ecclesiastical Constitution* for the Government 
of the Episcopal Churches in this Commonwealth and such 
other churches as may be admitted and accede to the same. 


Paragraph by paragraph its eighteen articles are read and discussed, 
embodying such vital questions as lay concurrence, duly notified con- 
ventions, with special reference to the election of a bishop, the functions 
and powers of the episcopal office, a standing committee, etc. 

Upon its unanimous approval it was resolved that copies of the 
proposed plan of a constitution should be submitted to the several Prot- 
estant Episcopal churches in this Commonwealth, and in the States of 
New Hampshire and Rhode Island, who were recommended to send 
clerical and lay deputies to a convention to be held on the last Tues- 
day of January 1791, in order “to establish said Constitution for the 
future Government of said Churches”. The convention then adjourned 
without day. 

Now was to come the tug of war. Would the twenty-three con- 
gregations, fourteen in Massachusetts, five in New Hampshire and four 
in Rhode Island, to whom copies of the constitution and resolves had 
been sent, so far forget their differences and the episcopal bugaboo as 


2For the Constitution in full, see below in this issue, pp. 162-164. 
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to unite for the good of the whole Church? Could they be made to see 
that in union only was strength? 

The convention to which they had been requested to send properly 
instructed deputies was held at Trinity Church, Boston, January 25, 
1791. It must have been a bitter disappointment to the rector of Trin- 
ity and the bishop-elect when only four clerical deputies including 
themselves, and eight lay deputies were seated. However when the 
question of the ratification of the tentative constitution framed in the 
previous October was put to vote, there were only “yeas” recorded and 
“so it passed unanimously in the affirmative”. 

Weeks went by and not a single other parish registered its opinion. 
Something had to be done. Then on March 21st, 1791 the committee, 
Samuel Parker and William Tudor, issued an appeal to the dilatory 
parishes soliciting their “immediate and candid attention”. How des- 
perate the situation appeared is evidenced by the following paragraph 
in a broadside still in the possession of Christ Church, Cambridge. 


The present period presents a crisis in the Protestant 
American Episcopal Church. The general Constitution, as 
well as the Liturgy has been adopted by all the other States 
and it now remains for the Members of the Church in this State 
and New Hampshire to determine whether they will exhibit 
themselves as Dissentients, or unite in a General Government 
of the Church throughout the United States, adopted after 
great Consideration, by acceding to the few judicious altera- 
tions, and joining in one common Liturgy and uniform Mode 
of Government. We flatter ourselves that they will both meet 
your approbation, and that you will ratify them as being most 
expedient at this juncture and as promotive of that Union 
which is so necessary to advance the peace, prosperity and 
security of our Communion. 


On the 24th of May, 1791 the annual convention of the diocese 
had for its most important business the consideration of the general 
constitution as set forth at Philadelphia in October, 1789, and though 
after much debate there were three contrary votes, it passed in the af- 
firmative and Massachusetts was at last in union with the other states, 
only a bishop needful for complete episcopal organization. 

The indifference, or inertia, or both, of the laity of Massachusetts 
had henceforth still to be reckoned with, for the annual convention 
of May 29, 1792 was only brought to an end after four adjournments 
for lack of a voting majority. The handful of delegates present finally 
requested the standing committee of the preceding year to call a con- 
vention in the following July that they might proceed to elect deputies 
to the forthcoming general convention in New York in September. 
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But on July 19, 1792 there were not enough lay deputies present, 
either at the morning session or the adjourned afternoon session, and 
though an attempt was made to dispense with a full representation of 
the lay vote, the motion failed and Massachusetts was not represented 
at the general convention of 1792. 

You may read the dry official report of the next annual convention 
in 1793 or choosing to view it from the outside, may consult Bentley’s 
diary under date of May 28, 1793. 


Went for Boston to spend the Election days. Heard Dr. 
Walter at the Trinity Church before the Episcopal Conven- 
tion. Four Clergymen of that Church appeared, & all except 
Dr. Bass of Newbury belonged to Boston. The Assembly was 
very thin, & the Contribution could have been little support 
from the few present. The Doctor included the ministerial 
qualifications under knowledge, holiness and zeal. Under the 
first he included Casuistry, & talked much in the methodistic 
style. He delivered well, & was very solemn in his address. 


This was the convention which cut the gordian knot of insuffi- 
cient numbers by unanimously voting that thereafter those members 
present at one o'clock P. M. on the Tuesday preceding the last Wed- 
nesday in May, should have full power to transact to completion any 
business before the convention. 

At last in 1794 the standing committee was instructed to send 
out, three months in advance of next year’s convention, circular let- 
ters to all the churches in union with the convention relative to the 
election of a bishop. But the time was not yet ripe, for the 1795 con- 
vention voted that “at the present time it is inexpedient to come to 
the election of a Bishop” and not until May 24, 1796 was the Rev. Ed- 
ward Bass for the second time elected bishop, the Salem rector again 
“passed by’’, casting the sole negative vote. 

Owing to technicalities nearly a year elapsed before the bishop- 
elect was consecrated on May 7, 1797, in Christ Church, Philadelphia, 
by Bishops White, Provoost and Claggett, as first bishop of Massa- 
chusetts. He returned to his diocese late in May. 

This time Dr. Bentley needed no Election Day excuse to visit Bos- 
ton. It was sufficient to know that the good Dr. Bass, with whom he 
had so often “tarried at tea”, was returning fresh from his long-delayed 
consecration, and a Massachusetts bishop was to be received by his 
clerical brethren for the first time in its history. 


May 30, 1797. Went in the early Stage which runs before 
6 in the morning to Boston & reached the Town before 10 
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o’clock. As this was the day on which the Bishop Edw. Bass, 
D. D. was to be received by his clergy, I attended at Trinity 
Church. There were few persons present, not exceeding thirty, 
and only a part of the Clergy. The credentials were read by 
Dr. Parker, standing at the left side of the altar & the Bp. 
was on the right. Dr. Walter addressed him before the altar, 
the clergy standing without. The Bishop rose when addressed 
& answered in the same position. The Bishop had a surplice 
under a cloak without sleeves. Dr. Walter read prayers and 
the Bp. preached. The Solemnities were not calculated to pro- 
duce a grand effect. 


Pomp and circumstances we know it lacked but what strikes the 
reader today is the note of affection in the closing paragraph of Dr. 
Walter’s address to the bishop, “in the name and by the order of the 
Convention”. 


Long may you possess your honors; long may we enjoy 
your presence, and late, very late, may He who holds the keys 
of the invisible world remove you from this seat of dignity 
on earth to a seat of eminence proportionate among the spirits 
of the just made perfect in the Kingdom of his Father. 


His inward satisfaction in the now “complete organization of our 
Church” yet leaves the newly-consecrated bishop a humble suppliant 
for the precious gift of union amongst themselves. 


In our endeavors to promote the interest of the Church of 
Christ in this Diocese something will depend upon me, and 
much, Reverend Brethren, upon you; and, give me leave to ob- 
serve, that much also will depend upon our brotherly corre- 
spondence and cordial harmony and agreement among our- 
selves—That our united efforts may be happily successful, for 
the edification of the Church and rendering it truly respectable 
and flourishing, shall ever be the wish and prayer of your 
faithful servant and affectionate brother, Edward Bass. 


Massachusetts does well to honor the memory of the valiant few, clergy 
and laity alike, to whom, under God, she owes her presence in the coun- 
cils of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. 


MINUTES OF THE FIRST CONVENTIONS OF THE 
DIOCESE OF MASSACHUSETTS 
JOURNALS, 1784 - 1790 


T a Convention of the Episcopal Clergy of the States of Massa- 
A chusetts and Rhode Island, held at Boston, in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, Sept. 8, 1784. 


PRESENT. 


Rev. John Greaves, Providence. 

Rev. Edward Bass, Newburyport. 

Rev. Moses Badger, Newport. 

Rev. William Willard Wheeler, Scituate and Marshfield. 
Rev. Stephen C. Lewis, Christ Church, Boston. 

Rev. Nathaniel Fisher, Salem. 

Rev. Samuel Parker, Trinity Church, Boston. 


Rev. John Greaves, of Providence, was chosen Moderator. 
Rev. Nathaniel Fisher, of Salem, Secretary. 


Voted. That Rev. Mr. Bass, Mr. Fisher, and Mr. Parker, be a 
Committee and invested with power to summon this Convention to 
meet at such time and place as they shall judge most convenient, when 
the exigencies of the Church make it necessary, and that each clergy- 
man, propose to his congregation, to choose one of their number, as a 
Delegate to attend said meeting; and that said Committee, also write 
to the Wardens of those Churches that are destitute of a regular Clergy- 
man, and propose to them to choose one of their number to represent 
them at said meeting. 

A true extract from the Minutes of Convention. 


4 | , Secretary. 


In consequence of the within vote, the said Committee agreed to 
call a Convention of the Episcopal Churches, at Boston, on Wednesday, 
Sept. 7, 1785, and wrote the following Letter to the Churches, at Ports- 
mouth, Claremont, and Holderness, in New Hampshire; at Falmouth, 
Newburyport, Salem, Marblehead, Trinity and Christ Churches in Bos- 
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ton, Dedham, Stoughton, Braintree, Bridgewater, Scituate, and Marsh- 
field in Massachusetts ; at Newport, Providence, Bristol, and Narragan- 
sett Rhode Island State,—viz: 

Gentlemen,—Pursuant to a vote passed in a Convention of the 
Episcopal Clergy of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, Held at Boston. 
Sept. 8, 1784, appointing the Rev. Messrs. Edward Bass, Nathaniel 
Fisher, and Samuel Parker, a Committee, and empowering them to 
call a Convention of the Episcopal Churches in this and the neighboring 
States, to meet at such time and place as they shall judge most necessary 
and convenient; You are hereby requested to propose to the Church 
of which you are Wardens, to choose one of your number, to meet in 
Convention in Boston, on Wednesday, the 7th day of September next, 
then to deliberate upon some plan of maintaining uniformity in divine 
worship, and adopting such measures as may tend to the union and pros- 
perity of the Episcopal Churches in the American States. 

I am, gentlemen, in behalf of said Committee, 

Your most obedient and very humble servant, 


JOURNAL, 1785. 


At a Convention of Clergymen and Lay Deputies of the Episcopal 
Church of the States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and New Hamp- 
shire, held at Boston, Sept. 7 and 8, 1785. 


PRESENT. 


Rev. Edward Bass, rector of St. Paul’s Church, Newburyport. 

Rev. Wm. Willard Wheeler, Rector of the united Churches at Scituate, 
Marshfield, Braintree, and Bridgewater. 

Rev. Nathaniel Fisher, Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Salem. 

Rev. Samuel Parker, Rector of Trinity Church, Boston. 

Hon. Tristram Dalton, Esq., Deputy of St. Paul’s Church, Newburyport. 

Stephen Greenleaf, Esq., and Mr. Benjamin Greene, Deputies of Trinity 
Church, Boston. 

Thomas Ivers, Esq., and Mr. James Sherman, Deputies of Christ Church, 
Boston. 

Dr. Charles Stockbridge, Deputy of Scituate, Marshfield, and Bridge- 
water. 

Rev. Wm. Willard Wheeler, Deputy of Braintree. 

Mr. Woodward Abraham, Deputy of Marblehead. 

Mr. Joshua Kingsbury, Deputy of Dedham. 

Mr. Joseph Aspinwall, Deputy of Stoughton. 
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Mr. John Bours, Deputy of Trinity Church, Newport, Rhode Island. 
Mr. John Usher, Deputy of Bristol, R. I. 
Dr. Francis Borland, Deputy of Queen’s Chapel, Portsmouth, N. H. 


V oted, Rev. Edward Bass, President of the Convention. 

Voted, Rev. Nathaniel Fisher, Secretary. 

Voted, That the Clergy and Laity now assembled shall deliberate in 
one body, but shall vote separately, and the concurrence of both orders 
shall be necessary to give validity to every measure. 


Voted, That the Convention take into consideration the revisal of 
the Liturgy and offices of the Church, as contained in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and make such alterations as may be necessary; and that 
the omissions and alterations, agreed upon by a Committee of Con- 
vocation, held at Middletown in Connecticut, August 3, 1785, as con- 
tained in paper No. 1, serve as a basis for our present proceedings. 

The Convention then proceeded to a revisal of the State Prayers, 
in the Book of Common Prayer, and came to the following resolutions 
as a substitute for the State Prayers. 

That in the Suffrage after the Creed, in morning and evening prayer, 
instead of, “O Lord, save the King”, it be read O Lord save the 
Church, to which the congregation are to make the accustomed response, 
“and mercifully hear us,” etc. 

That the prayer for the King, in morning and evening service, be 
left out ; and the prayer for the Royal Family be thus altered—Almighty 
God, the fountain of all goodness, we humbly beseech thee to bless the 
Governor and Council of this Commonwealth, endue them with thy 
Holy Spirit, and so on, as it now stands. 

That in the Litany, the 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th petitions be 
omitted, and the petition for Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, immediately 
follow that for the Universal Church; the 20th and 21st petitions be 
thus read,—that it may please thee to endue the Governor and Council 
of this Commonwealth with grace, wisdom, and understanding; that it 
may please thee to bless and keep the Judges and subordinate Magis- 
trates, giving them grace to execute justice and to maintain truth ;—to 
both which, the usual response, “we beseech thee to hear us, good 
Lord,” is to be made by the congregation. 

That in the prayer for the whole state of Christ’s Church Militant, 
the part relating to Rulers and Ministers, be thus altered:—We be- 
seech thee also to save and defend, all Christian Kings, Princes, and 
Governors, and grant that they and all that are in authority, may 
truly and impartially minister justice to the punishment of wickedness 
and vice, and to the maintenance of thy true religion and virtue; give 
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grace, O Heavenly Father, to all Bishops, Priests and Deacons, that 
they may,—and so on, as it now stands. 

That the prayers for the King, that stand before the Nicene Creed, 
in the Communion Service, be omitted. 

That in the Answer in the Catechism, to the Question, “What is 
thy duty towards thy neighbor,” for, “to honor and obey the King”, 
be substituted to honor and obey my civil rulers, to submit myself, 
etc. 

That during every session of the General Court, the following 
Collect be used in the proper place :—Most Gracious God, we humbly 
beseech thee, as for this Commonwealth in general, so especially for 
the General Court at this time assembled, that thou wouldest be pleased 
to direct and prosper all their consultations, to the advancement of thy 
glory, the good of thy Church, the safety, honor, and welfare of thy 
people ; that all things may be so ordered and settled, by their endeavors, 
upon the best and surest foundation, that peace and happiness, truth 
and justice, religion and piety, may be established among us, for all 
generations ;—these, and all other necessaries, we humbly beg, in the 
name and mediation of Jesus Christ, our most blessed Lord and Saviour. 
Amen. 

That the observation of 5th November, 30th January, 29th May, 
and 25th October be discontinued. 

Various minor changes in the Liturgy were made: 

“He descended into Hell” omitted in the Apostle’s Creed. 

Use of the Nicene Creed optional. 

The Sign of the Cross in Baptism may be omitted if particularly 
desired by the Sponsors. 

The office of the Churching of Women omitted except the latter 
part of the introduction. 

That the Absolution in the office of the Visitation of the Sick, 
be expunged, and the Absolution used in the Communion Service, be 
substituted in its stead, if necessary. 

That the Introduction to the Marriage Service, containing the 
reasons why matrimony was ordained be omitted. 

Together with other minor changes. 


Voted, That it be recommended to the several Churches in these 
States, immediately to make the omissions, and adopt the alterations 
contained in the printed paper No. 1, and agreed upon in this Con- 
vention, as a substitute for the State Prayers, in the Book of Common 
Prayer, and that the using the other alterations be postponed till after 
the time to which this Convention shall be adjourned, in order that it 
may be seen, how far the other States will conform to said alterations. 
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Vote, That it is the opinion of this Convention, that it is not neces- 
sary nor convenient to send a Delegate or Delegates to the General 
Convention to be holden at Philadelphia on the Tuesday preceding 
the Feast of St. Michael, but that a copy of the proceedings of this 
Convention be communicated, by a Committee to be hereafter chosen, 
to the President or some member of said Convention, to be communi- 
cated to said Body, and also to the Bishop or Clergy of Connecticut, 
previous to the Convention to be held at New Haven, to be communi- 
cated to them, requesting a speedy communication of each of their pro- 
ceedings to said Committee. 


Voted, That said Committee furnish all the Churches in the three 
States not represented here, and those whose members are absent, with 
a copy of the alterations in the Liturgy, agreed upon by this Convention 
and request of them a return of their actings thereon, to this Convention, 
at their adjournment. 

Voted, Rev. Mr. Parker, Thomas Ivers, Esq., and Mr. Benjamin 
Greene, be said Committee, with a power to employ a Clerk to assist 
them. 


Voted, That the Rev. Mr. Bass and Mr. Fisher be a Committee 
to form a Collect, to be inserted among the occasional prayers for the 
case of persons who have lost their friends, for persons sick, and for 
persons bound to sea, and report at the adjournment. 


Voted, That this Convention be adjourned to October 26th, and 
in case the Committee shall not then have received the returns from 
the Conventions at New Haven and Philadelphia, that they be au- 
thorized to adjourn said Convention, to such future day as they shall 
judge best, and notify the members of the same. 


In consequence of the preceding votes of Convention, attested 
copies of the proposed alterations in the Liturgy and Offices of the 
Church, were transmitted to the Churches and Clergymen. 

One to the Right Rev. Bishop Seabury, New London, Con. 

One to the Rev. Bela Hubbard, New Haven, Con. 

One to the Rev. Benjamin Moore, New York. 

One to the Rev. William White, D. D., Philadelphia. 

One to St. Paul’s Church, Newburyport, Mass. 

One to Trinity Church, Boston, Mass. 

One to Christ Church, Boston, Mass. 

One to St. Peter’s Church, Salem, Mass. 

One to United Churches at Scituate and Marshfield. 

One to Christ Church, Braintree, Mass. 

One to Church, Marblehead, Mass. 

One to Church, Falmouth. Mass. 
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One to Trinity Church, Newport, R. I. 

One to St. Michael’s Church, Bristol, R. I. 
One to Church, Providence, R. I. 

One to Church, Narragansett, R. I. 

One to Queen’s Chapel, Portsmouth, N. H. 
One to Church, Claremont, N. H. 

One to Church, Holderness, N. H. 


The Committee chosen at the foregoing Convention, and empowered 
to adjourn said Convention to a further day, did, by virtue of said 
power, adjourn said Convention several times, and sent the following 
circular Letters to the several Churches in these States: 


Boston, Oct. 20, 1785. 
Pursuant to a vote passed in Convention, held at Boston, Sept. 7, _ 
and 8, empowering their Committee to adjourn said Convention from 
Oct. 26, to a further day, provided no returns from the Conventions at 
New Haven and Philadelphia shall be seasonaby received, you are hereby 
notified that no returns have as yet come to the hands of said Com- 
mittee, and they have therefore thought best further to adjourn said 
Convention to Wednesday, the seventh day of December next, then 
to meet at Boston, at which time your attendance is requested. 
I am, in behalf of said Committee, 


your most humble servant, 
S. PARKER, Chairman. 


Boston, Nov. 15, 1785. 
By letters lately received from a member of the General Convention, 
held at Philadelphia Sept. 27th, we are informed that that Body has 
revised and altered the Liturgy and Offices of the Church so much 
that there is no possibility of giving us an idea of them but by sending 
one of their new Prayer Books, which is now in the press, and shall be 

forwarded with the Journal of said Convention as soon as printed. 
In consequence hereof, the Committee of Convention, held at 
Boston Sept. 7, have, by and with the advice of such of the members 
as they have had an opportunity of consulting, agreed further to adjourn 
said Convention from December 7, to April 26, 1786, in order that 
we may be well apprized of the doings of the General Convention, and 
of the Bishop and Clergy of Connecticut, before we come to a final 
conclusion respecting the alterations proposed by our own Convention. 
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Of this you will please take notice, and govern yourself accordingly. 

I am, in behalf of said Committee, your most 

obedient and very humble servant, 
S. PARKER. 
1786. 
Boston, April 27, 1786. 

The gentlemen chosen to represent the several Episcopal Churches, 
in this and the neighboring States, in the Convention held at Boston, 
Sept. 7, 1785, and which stood adjourned to Wednesday, April 26, 
1786, were, most of them, by the stormy disagreeable weather, or some 
other causes, prevented from attending at said adjournment, by which 
means nothing could be transacted. 

In consequence hereof, the Committee chosen at the last meeting 
have thought best further to adjourn said Convention to Thursday, 
July 20, being the day following the Commencement at Cambridge. 
At which time you are requested not to fail of giving your attendance, 
as matters of the greatest importance to the welfare of the Church 
will then come under consideration, and the alterations in the Liturgy, 
proposed at the meeting of Sept. 7, last, be accepted or rejected. 

I am, in behalf of said Committee, your most 

obedient and very humble servant, 
S. ParKer. 


(There are no records of any journals after this until 1790, 
when a convention met at Salem, attended by seven clergy and 
eleven lay deputies. At this convention, an Ecclesiastical Con- 
stitution for the Episcopal Churches of the Commonwealth con- 
taining seventeen articles was presented and unanimously 
adopted. ) 


JOURNAL, 1790. 


At a Convention of Clergy and Lay Deputies of the Protestant 
Episcopal Churches hereafter named, holden at Salem, in the County 
of Essex and Commonwealth of Massachusetts, October the 5th, 1790, 
viz: 

CLERGY. 


Rev. Edward Bass, D. D., Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Newburyport. 

Rev. William Walter, D. D., Rector of Christ Church, Boston. 

Rev. William Willard Wheeler, A. M., Rector of St. Thomas’s, Taun- 
ton; St. Andrew’s, Scituate; and Trinity Church, Marshfield. 

Rev. Nathaniel Fisher, A. M., Rector of St. Peter’s, Salem. 

Rev. Samuel Parker, D. D., Rector of Trinity Church, Boston, 

Rev. Thomas Fitch Oliver, A. M., Rector of St. Michael’s Church, 
Marblehead. 
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Rev. John Cousens Ogden, A. M., Rector of Queen’s Chapel, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 
Lay DEPUTIES. 


Hon. Tristram Dalton, Esq., and Dudley Atkins Tyng, Esq., St. Paul’s 
Church, Newburyport. 

Mr. James Sherman, and Mr. Charles Williams, Christ Church, Boston. 

Charles Stockbridge, Esq., St. Andrew’s, Scituate, and Trinity, Marsh- 
field. 

Stephen Abbott, Esq., and Mr. Daniel Saunders, St. Peter’s Church, 
Salem. 

Mr. Henry Smith, and Mr. Oliver Smith, Trinity Church, Boston. 

Samuel Seward, Esq., and Mr. Woodward Abraham, St. Michael’s, 
Marblehead. 


Rev. Edward Bass, D. D., was chosen President. 
Dudley Atkins Tyng. Esq., was chosen Secretary. 


The Lay Deputies produced their several credentials. which were 
read and deemed satisfactory. 


Resolved, That the Clergy and Laity, now assembled, shall de- 
liberate in one body, but shall vote separately, and the concurrence 
of both orders shall be necessary to give validity to every measure. 


Resolved, That the Lay Deputies vote by Churches, but no Lay 
Deputy shall be permitted to have more than one vote. 


The Question was put, “Whether the Rev. John C. Ogden shall be 
admitted to a seat in this Convention, as a Lay Deputy from Queen’s 
Chapel in Portsmouth, N. H.?”" and after some debate thereon it was 


resolved in the negative. 


The question was put, “Whether the Rev. John C. Ogden shall 
be admitted to a seat in this Convention, as Rector of Queen’s Chapel ?” 
and after some debate thereof, it was resolved in the affirmative. 


Rev. Dr. Walter, Rey. Dr. Bass, Rev. Mr. Fisher, Hon. Mr. 
Dalton, Mr. Stockbridge, and Mr. Tyng were appointed a Committee 
to frame a Plan of an Ecclesiastical Constitution for the Government 
of the Episcopal Churches in this Commonwealth, and such other 
Churches as may be admitted and accede to the same, and report to 
the Convention as soon as may be. 


The Convention adjourned until nine o'clock to-morrow morning, 
then to assemble in St. Peter’s Church in this town, and the Rev. Dr. 
Walter was requested to read prayers. 
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Wednesday, Oct. 6, 9 o’clock, A. M. 

The Convention met pursuant to adjournment, in St. Peter’s Church. 

The Rev. Dr. Walter read prayers, agreeably to the request of 
the Convention. 

The Hon. David Cobb, Esq., appeared as Lay Deputy from St. 
Thomas’s Church, Taunton, and produced his credentials, which were 
read and deemed satisfactory, and he took his seat in Convention ac- 
cordingly. 

The Rev. Mr. Walter, from the Committee appointed to frame a 
Constitution, reported that the Committee had made some progress 
in the business assigned them, and asked leave to sit again. 

Adjourned to 11 o’clock. 

Met pursuant to adjournment. 

Rev. Dr. Walter, from the Committee appointed to frame a Con- 
stitution, reported a plan of an Ecclesiastical Constitution, which was 
read and considered by paragraphs, and, after sundry amendments, was 
unanimously approved, and is ag follows, viz: 


Plan of an Ecclesiastical Constitution for the Government of the Epis- 
copal Churches in this Commonwealth, and such other Churches as 
may be admitted and accede to the same. 

1. A Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Churches who shall 
accede to this Constitution, to consist of the Clergymen of the said 
Churches, and one or more Deputies, not exceeding three, being Lay- 
men, to be chosen by each congregation, shall be held in Boston, on the 
Tuesday preceding the last Wednesday in May annually. But the time 
and place of meeting shall be subject to alteration by the Convention ; 
and Special Meetings may be called at other times by the Bishop for the 
time being, and also in the manner herein-after provided. 

2. A majority of the Clergy and of the Lay Deputies of the congre- 
gations adopting this Constitution shall be assembled before the Con- 
vention shall proceed to business; except that the members present 
shall have power to adjourn from day to day, not exceeding three days in 
the whole, and, if a majority shall not then be assembled, the members 
may adjourn without. day. 

3. The Clergy and Lay Deputies in Convention shall deliberate in 
one body, but shall vote as two distinct orders; and the concurrence of 
both orders shall be necessary to give validity to every measure. 

4. Each congregation represented in Convention shall have one 
vote, and no Deputy shall represent more than one congregation. 

5. In Convention, a person shall preside with the title of President 
and when a Bishop shall be properly consecrated and settled in this 
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Church, he shall be, by virtue of his office, a member of the Convention, 
and, when present, shall preside therein. 

6. A Secretary shall be appointed by the Convention, removable at 
pleasure, who shall keep a fair record of the resolves and proceedings 
of the Convention, and have the same in his custody so long as he 
shall continue in office. 

7. Standing rules, for the orderly conducting of business, shall be 
established at the first meeting of the Convention. 

8. Every Lay Deputy shall, previously to his admission to a seat 
in Convention, produce a testimonial of his appointment, subscribed by 
one or both of the Church Wardens, or by the Clerk of the proprietors. 

9. The Clergy who shall minister in this Church, shall consist of 
three orders, Bishops, Priests and Deacons. 

10. No Bishop shall ever be elected for this Church but at an 
annual meeting of the Convention; nor without three months previous 
notice being given, of such election intended, by the Standing Com- 
mittee; and every such election shall be by ballot. 

11. The pecuiar office of a Bishop consisting in the power of 
Ordination and Confirmation, and of superintending the Clergy of his 
Diocese, and of precedence in Ecclesiastical Assemblies, the same shall 
be accordingly so exercised in this Church. 

12. No public censure shall be inflicted by the Bishop upon any 
Clergyman under his inspection, other than shall be directed by the 
institutions of this Church hereafter made in Convention. 

13. No Clergyman shall hereafter be settled in any of the Churches 
who shall accede to this Constitution, until he shall produce sufficient 
testimonials of his having been regularly ordained by a Bishop. 

14. No person shall be admitted to Holy Orders, until he shall 
produce to the Bishop satisfactory testimonials of his morals, piety and 
prudent conversation, signed by three Clergymen at the least. 

15. No person shall be admitted to Priests’ Orders, until he shall 
have attained the age of twenty-four years, unless specially recommended 
thereto by the Convention; nor to Deacons’ Orders, until he shall have 
attained the age of twenty-one years. 

16. No Bishop of another Church shall exercise his Episcopal au- 
thority in this Church, unless in the case of the vacancy thereof, or, at 
the request of the Bishop of this Church; and then only to ordain and 
confirm, the former, in case of a vacancy, and the latter, by desire of the 
Clergyman and members of a particular Church. 

17. The Standing Committee shall consist of three Clergymen and 
three Lay Deputies, to be elected by the Convention, who shall have 
the power mentioned in the tenth Article, and also power to call special 
meetings of the Convention, as they may think necessary, and to provide 
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a suitable place for the assembling thereof; and no business shall be 
transacted at any special meeting of the Convention, other than such 
as shall be mentioned in the notification for such meeting. 

18. This Constitution shall not be subject to alteration in any 
Article, except at the annual meeting of the Convention, nor unless 
such alteration shall have been proposed at least one meeting previous 
to its adoption. 

By order, 

W. Wa tter, Chairman. 


Unanimously 

Resolved, That copies of the said plan of a Constitution be trans- 
mitted to the several Protestant Episcopal Churches in this Common- 
wealth, and in the States of New Hampshire and Rhode Island; and that 
it be and hereby is recommended, to the Clergy of these Churches to at- 
tend, and to the congregations respectively to elect one or more Lay 
Deputies, to assemble, in Convention, to be holden at Boston, in the 
County of Suffolk, on the last Tuesday of January next; and that the 
said Deputies be authorized, in behalf of their respective congregations, 
to agree upon, and, by and with the consent of the said Clergy, who 
shall be then convened, to establish the said Constitution for the future 
Government of the said Churches. 

Resolved, That the President and Secretary be and they hereby are 
requested to carry the foregoing resolution into effect. 

Resolved, That the Rev. Dr. Bass be requested to preach a Sermon 
at the opening of the proposed Convention in January next. 

The Convention then adjourned without day. 

Attest, 

Duptey A. Tyna, Secretary. 


Copies of the above were sent to fourteen Churches in Massachu- 
setts, five in New Hampshire and four in Rhode Island. 


1791. 

A Convention was called for January 25th, when the proposed 
Constitution was unanimously adopted and it was voted that copies be 
sent to congregations not represented for their assent or dissent. Also 
plans were made for a Convention for the following May to pass upon 
the matter of adopting the Constitution and Form of Prayer set forth 
by the General Convention at Philadelphia, October 1789. 

In May the General Constitution was approved by a vote of seven 
to three and the Form of Prayer was adopted. A Committee was ap- 
pointed to arrange for printing the Prayer Book. 
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1792. 


Attendance insufficient for transacting business. 


1793. 


Second Article of Constitution amended so that members present 
should constitute a quorum for transacting business. 


1794. 


Notice to be sent to all the Churches that at the next Convention, 
May, 1795, a Bishop is to be elected for the Churches of the Common- 
wealth. 

1795. 

Election of Bishop postponed for a year. Delegates chosen for the 

General Convention. 


1796, 
Rev. Edward Bass, D. D., elected first Bishop of Massachusetts. 


1797. 


“The Clergy and Lay Delegates of the several Churches in the 
Commonwealth being assembled at Trinity Church (in Boston) on 
Tuesday, the 30th of May, 1797, being the day of their annual Con- 
vention; the Delegates being seated in the front pews in the Church, 
the Clergy conducted the Bishop, clothed in his Episcopal robes, from 
the Vestry-room to the Altar, where he took his seat on the north 
side, the Clergy standing in front. The Rev. Dr. Parker ascended to 
the south side, and turning to the congregation, read the vote of the 
Convention at their annual meeting, 1796, making choice of the Rev. Ed- 
ward Bass for their Bishop, and the Bishop elect’s answer of acceptance.” 

Bishop Bass had been consecrated in Philadelphia, May 7, 1797, 
by Bishops White, Provoost, and Claggett. 

This year also a memorial was presented to “His Excellency 
Samuel Adams, Esq., Governor and Commander in Chief in and over 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and the Honorable Council”, re- 
questing that “Fast Day”, annually proclaimed by the Governor as a 
day of ‘fasting, humiliation and prayer”, should not be appointed for 
the week following Easter Sunday. 


1798. 
Advisory Council appointed for the Bishop. 
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Bishop Bass died Sept. 10, 1803. 

Rev. Samuel Parker, D. D., was elected Bishop the following 
May, consecrated at Trinity Church, New York, Sept. 14, 1804 and 
died Dec. 6, of the same year. Bishops White, Claggett and Jarvis 
were Bishop Parker’s consecrators. 

Massachusetts was without a Diocesan until 1810, when a Con- 
vention was called to meet in Rhode Island for the purpose of organizing 
the “Eastern Diocese”, to consist of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Vermont and New Hampshire, and to elect a Bishop for the same. 
Rev. Alexander Griswold, apparently somewhat to the surprise of all 
concerned, including himself, was elected to this office. 

This Diocese was to meet in Convention every two years in the 
different States in rotation. Meanwhile, all through these years, Massa- 
chusetts continued her yearly Conventions, which were known as “State 
Conventions” in contract with the biennial ones of the Eastern Diocese, 
known as the “Diocesan Conventions”. Bishop Griswold, when he was 
present, presided at the Massachusetts State Conventions as well as 
at the Diocesan Conventions. Maine automatically became part of the 
Eastern Diocese in 1823. Vermont became an independent diocese with 
its own Bishop (Dr. John Henry Hopkins) in 1832. 

After the death of Bishop Griswold, in 1843, the Eastern Diocese 
ceased to exist. Bishop Eastburn, as Coadjutor, succeeded to the 
Massachusetts See, and the other States proceeded to elect Bishops of 
their own. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Present State of Virginia, and the College. By Henry Hartwell, James 
Blair, and Edward Chilton. Edited, with an introduction, by Hunter Dickinson 
Parish, Williamsburg, Virginia, Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated, 1940. 


Shortly after the restoration of Williamsburg, Virginia, was undertaken, a 
department of historical research was added. This beautifully printed and illus- 
trated volume is one of its first fruits, and the fore-runner of others to follow. 

The Present State of Virginia was first written in 1697, and published in 1727 


with this title page: 


THE 
PRESENT STATE 
OF 
VIRGINIA, 
AND THE 
COLLEGE: 
BY 


Hartwell, 
Meffieurs Blair, and 
Chilton. 
To which is added, 

The CH A RT E R for Erecting the 
faid CO L LEG, granted by their 
late Majefties King W I L LI A M and 
Queen M A R Y of Ever Glorious and 
Pious Memory. 


LONDON : 
Printed for J] OH N W Y AT, at the Rofe in 
St. Paul’s Church-yard, M.DCC.XXVII. 
(Price 1 s. 6 d) 


The authors were not Virginians, but all occupied influential positions in 
the Colony. Hartwell and Chilton were distinguished lawyers and both trustees 
of William and Mary College. Of the trio, the best known was James Blair. 
Scotch by birth, he migrated to Virginia as a missionary in 1685 and four years 
later was appointed commissary to Henry Compton, Bishop of London. He may 
be justly regarded as the founder of William and Mary College of which he was 
appointed president “during his natural life”. The story of his stormy career and 
his bitter quarrels with Governor Andros and Governor Francis Nicholson is 
brilliantly outlined in this book. Lt. Governor Gooch, wrote his brother, the 
Bishop of Norwich: “The commissary is a very vile old fellow”. The original 
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narrative embraces a review of the natural resources of Virginia at the turn of the 
seventeenth century, together with a classification of its inhabitants who are divided 
into “Planters, Tradesmen and Merchants”. There follows an illuminating account 
of the powers of the Royal Governor, the Council, the Houses of Assembly and 
the Courts of Justice. 

SECTION XI. “Concerning the Church and Religion” will be of special in- 
terest to the readers of The Historical Magazine. It may be assumed that this part 
of the narrative was the work of Blair. The number of Dissenters “are very in- 
considerable”. The tenure of the ministers was precarious. The authors state 
“that he must have a special Care how he preached against the Vices that any 
great man of the Vestry was guilty of”, for the minister was “hired” only by the 
year. As commissary, Blair had “no Salary nor Perquirites, but the King makes 
it up by his Royal Bounty”—£100 a year. 

In the section dealing with William and Mary College it is noted that the 
founders designed that the College should also be a “Seminary for the breeding 
of good Ministers, with which they were but very indifferently supply’d from 
abroad”, all of which is set forth in the Charter printed in full in this volume. 

This first of the projected series of The Williamsburg Restoration Historical 
Studies is invaluable. It owes much to the careful editing of Hunter Dickinson 
Parish who contributes a critical introduction and is to be the editor of the series. 


He was aided by an advisory committee of eminent historians from Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton. 


E. Crowes CHor 


Salvador de Madariaga. Christopher Columbus, being the life of the very 
magnificent lord Don Cristébal Colén. 1940. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. (x. p., [1]1., 524 p., front., 2 fold. maps, and map on end papers.) 


“Literary production among the Columbists . . . shows no tendency to slacken 
in volume despite the scarcity of fresh evidence,” wrote a foremost American 
member of the clan recently. “Only two new documents have come to light in 
the twentieth century, and there appears little hope of important additions in the 


future. The next stage . . . should be that of re-evaluating the existing sources 
. and correcting the frequently erroneous printed versions.” [C. E. Nowell, 
“The Columbus question . . . "—American Historical Review, July, 1939]. 


Madariaga’s book is an illustration of re-evaluation and adds a corroboratory 
source that is “new” in English [pp. 46-48]. 

As a literary production, Madariaga’s work is a worthy addition. Brilliantly 
written, clear in the most abstruse and closely argued parts, it offers one of the 
few English interpretations of Columbus and his times which shows insight into 
Spanish history and character. All its important factual material can be read in 
English—even to the extensive data upon the Jewish situation—but the sidelights 
and spirit are woven into the story by one of the greatest and most castizo of 
contemporary Spanish minds. Even as popular history the book is worth while. 
It is based on extensive documentation, though the notes are relegated to the back 
of the volume. There are excellent maps, and good indices. Quips in the best 
Spanish satirical mood enliven the style, like the one about the monks of San 
Stefano, who “possessed the usual clerical knack for combining contempt for 
worldly goods with ownership of houses,” [p. 27], or about the relations of 
Bartholomew Columbus with Anacaona, “a young Indian widow who went about 
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dressed like Venus when she came out of the waves, and the flesh is weak (by 
which we mean that it is too strong for us) ...” [p. 313]. 

From the viewpoint of a scholarly review, the praise must be more restrained. 
In the publisher’s announcement and in the author’s apportionment of space, it is 
evident that the book is to be regarded as a contribution to Columbist criticism. 
Examination of the evidence convinces Madariaga that the less vainglorious 
parts of the stories ascribed to Columbus about an early start to his sea-faring 
life, and his exploits with the French corsair-admiral Casenove-Coullon, are prob- 
ably true. They convince him further that Columbus’ family in Genoa was of 
Catalan-Jewish origin, and that he was himself a converso, or Christion of Jewish 
stock. This latter idea is, so far as I am aware, a few years old only, and has 
previously been suggested in English only in a little known book by Maurice 
David, published in 1933. 

Madariaga’s evidence for the Catalan-Jewish ancestry depends on changes in 
his name, on his characteristic acts, and on his language. The comment upon 
his character, scattered through the book, is impossible to summarize briefly. A 
concrete point concerns his lack of patriotism in fighting with Frenchmen against 
Genoese. As for language, Madariaga asserts the following: Columbus read 
but did not write Italian; he wrote Spanish for his personal use and he knew 
Latin as a Spanish speaking person would, though he learned both before he 
came to Spain; his Spanish was corrupted with Catalan and Italian forms and 
words. Madariaga deduces from this that although Columbus may have known 
Italian well, his culture language was Spanish, and claims that the only explana- 
tion is that his family were Spanish-Catalan Jews settled in Genoa but retaining 
their old language. 

Obviously most of the above rests upon inference guided by a subjective idea 
as to how such an emigré family and converso would act. The reasoning is so in- 
genious and fine-spun that the most friendly reader must suspect its validity in 
places, and it rests upon facts which are themselves debatable. Service with the 
Frenchman is doubted by practically all scholars, though Madariaga makes a bet- 
ter case for it than has been made before, but I am uncertain in any case what it 
would prove about fifteenth century patriotism. As for language, Cecil Jane, 
before his lamentably early death, showed that it is not certain that Columbus 
was even literate before 1492 [Hispanic American Historical Review, April, 1930}. 
Even if he was, boyhood departure from Genoa, and a Catalan tutor in Latin, 
could as easily explain his language equipment as Madariaga’s thes’. 

The converso question is not necessarily affected by any of t. : above, there 
presumably being such groups of Italian origin in Genoa, and Madariaga does 
find [p. 56-57, 319, 329, 356] an impressive hint that Columbus was regarded with 
suspicion in Hispaniola and even by Las Casas. Against all of this inference 
there is the fact that no contemporary is known plainly to have called him converso, 
in an age when his many enemies would have delighted merely to hope it. And 
as Professor S. E. Morison says in discussing the book [American Historical Re- 
view, April, 1940], if one is to deduce things from Jewish traits, Columbus “was 
weak in celestial navigation, where his Jewish contemporaries were strong, and 
strong in practical seamanship, one of the few callings in which Jews have never 
excelled.” 

On the whole, though I desire to keep an open mind and do not entirely reject 
Madariaga’s thesis, I cannot accept it. If one chops off the first six chapters of the 
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book, it is a brilliant and interesting biography of an enigmatic and important 


figure. The less attention the non-specialist pays to the early chapters, the better 
it will be. 


RoLtanp Dennis Hussey. 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


I Remember. By William H. Owen. Privately Printed. 150 copies. 1939. 


Whoever is fortunate enough to secure a copy of this volume will find in it a 
mine of wealth for historical purposes. It enshrines the recollections of a presbyter 
of this Church, an enthusiastic son of Yale, and an old New Yorker. Possessed 
of a retentive memory he has drawn upon his varied experiences to make up a book 
of singular charm and interest. It abounds in clear-cut pictures of men like Bishop 
Henry Codman Potter, Leighton and Lewis Parks, William S. Rainsford and 
David H. Greer. Some of the recollections are really thrilling—such as the vivid 
account of the fire which destroyed St. Thomas’ Church, the blizzard of 1888 and 
“Bottle Night at Yale”. It is gossipy without the least touch of malice; personal 


without being egotistical. Just a book to be read by the fireside on a winter 
evening. 


Golden Jubilee, 1889-1939. St. Andrew’s Church, Arlington, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. 1940. Pp. 35. 


A well written and beautifully illustrated story of the Fifty Years of St. An- 
drew’s, Poughkeepsie. The record of small beginnings resulting in the creation of 
a parish noted for its good works and especially devoted to the dissemination of 
the “Catholic Faith”. Its value, for historical purposes, is enhanced by the print- 
ing of a list of Memorials, Benefactors and members of the Congregation. 
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